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This title is more than a catch phrase, but it probably should be modified to say that good 
teachers should be intelligently lazy. Many teachers complain that they have too much work to do 
at home, that they have papers to grade until 10 P.M., and that they must make up their lesson 
plans on weekends. Undoubtedly this is necessary sometimes. When this happens constantly, 
however, the teacher is simply giving evidence of being a poor planner, or worse yet, the teacher 
Is just using school work as an excuse for not undertaking other worth-while activities. He either 
does not know how to make friends or establish other interests, or he is so afraid to get out 
of his environment that any alibi, even busy work, serves as an excuse. 


Sensible teachers keep their plans from one term to another and improve them as they go 
along. It is true that there is a current school of thinking that says you should start your plans 
anew every time. This does not make sense. The wise teacher keeps his successful lesson plans 
and modifies and improves them as he goes alonz. In many cases, corrections can be made on 
plans in a different color of ink so as to indicate improvements. It is not necessary to collect 
a new body of teaching materials for student use every time a course is given. Materials should 
be filed away so that they can be found, added to, and used again. If teachers do this, they don’t 
need to bother the banks and insurance companies and our other friends in business for new 
sets of materials every term. This in itself will be a great saving in effort. 


Some teachers throw away all their tests every time they have used them, They should be 
filed away with comments on those test items that were useful and those which were a waste of 
effort. A well-planned set of back tests is the best source for good testing that a teacher can 
develop. 

Good teachers are intelligently lazy but they are not so lazy that they give the same test 
term in and term out. If teachers use new type tests, they should put each question on a 3 x 5 
card, After the test has been given, they can eliminate those test items which did not serve their 
purpose, and mark those with a special notation that were found especially good. In the middle of 
a teaching activity good questions sometimes pop up from the students themselves. Teachers 
should jot the ideas for these down on 3 x 5 cards right then. When a formal testing period 
arrives, they will have an excellent source for items and not have to spend a lot of time work- 
ing out test items. 


Some teachers give hundreds of test items just to take up time. They should carefully select 
test items so that each question definitely discriminates an ability. 


One of the areas in which teachers are most wasteful is in actual teaching. They teach the 
same things over with little or no change several times. They should test as they go along, and 
after a first presentation make their teaching remedial. It is true that good teaching takes time, 
but it will be found as a rule that those teachers who complain most bitterly are the ones who 
have not planned their work properly. These teachers eventually achieve learning on the part 
of their pupils by sheer repetition rather than by discrimination in the process of improvement 
of learning. 


Some teachers do all their grading, whereas they should plan so that their students can do most 
of it. Does the teacher take attendance himself or do his students do that? Does he provide his 
own motivation or does he let students decide to a considerable degree what should be taught 
and thereby let them provide their own stimulus? Within reason, the less the teacher does him- 
self and the more the students do; that is, the more he is intelligently lazy, the better will be the 
teaching. The really good teacher plans his work so as to eliminate routine. The teacher who is 
classified as a hard worker is often fundamentally lazier. He is willing to do a lot of busy work 
but not willing to do the kind of thinking and planning that leads to improvement in instruction. 


In order to follow the suggestions given here (and, of course, dozens more could be provided 
out of every teacher’s experience) it takes a little more work at first and a lot more thinking, 
but in a short time it pays dividends in peace of mind, freedom from much out-of-school work, 
and above all, improvement of instruction. 


If the teacher who stays up night after night burning the midnight oil, grading papers, is not 
a poor teacher when he begins doing this, he soon will become an unsatisfactory one. The person 
who stays with his job all the time will soon be doing a poor job. The person who does the best 
job of teaching will get away from the school into other life of the community, but in so doing 
he will have planned his work so that he will have the leisure to do this. Good teachers must be 
intelligently lazy—that is, they must make thei- efforts count for more. 
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A thesis study just completed sets forth again some well known facts, and reminds us that 
“something must be done sbout” business English. As often is the case some questionable con- 
clusions are drawn from the data gathered, but on the whole the findings are valid. 

High school graduates are deficient in the use of practical, everyday English. They know it. 
Business men are “dismayed by the lack of knowledge of English shown by office workers.” 

Business educators recognize this deficiency, but English teachers in general do not. Nor do 
state educational officers. 

Teacher-training schools neglect practical English. 

There is the situation in a nutshell. It has existed for a lorig time, and will continue to exist. 
It poses complex problems not easy to solve. Bit solutions are possible. Will there be a con- 
certed effort by business teachers to find them? I fear not, unless outside pressure of some sort 
forces them to do so. Inertia is difficult .o overcome. 

Why do I take this pessimistic view or this matter? Plenty of reasons, but one will suffice. 

During the past year a practical means of teaching and drilling upon the fundamentals of Eng- 
lish was made available to shorthand teachers. It required no sacrifice of shorthand time. It was 
in the form of dictation material. It was accompanied by essential remedial English material. 
It could be used at the point of obvious need and thus be easily motivated as detached English 
classes cannot be. It was based on business letters. In short, it was designed to help the short- 
hand transcription teacher in his attack on this problem without taking time out of shorthand for 
this task. 

Some twenty-five teachers tried out the material. All agreed that it was good. At least no one 
found fault with it. Yet there was a strong majority against the inclusion of this English material 
in a vocational dictation course. Why ? Only one reason was given: The students find it difficult and 
don’t like it. That is all, “believe it or not.” 

Not one suggested a better method of dealing with the problem. Yet, if the thesis data referred 
to are valid, these teachers must recognize the part which faulty English plays in stenographic 
classroom and office failures. Hard to explain, isn’t it? 

Incidentally, the English dictation material referred to was based on carefully recorded Eng- 
lish errors made in transcriptions at one of the largest junior colleges. It covered the minimal 
essentials of sentence-structure which every good stenographer must know. Its mastering should 
eliminate about 65 per cent of transcription errors which cannot be overcome in any other way. 
Yet, teachers side step it because their students don’t like it—not in favor of something better, 
mind you, but in favor of nothing if the thesis findings referred to are valid. | have no reason to 
doubt them. 





Some of the conclusions reached on the basis of the research referred to are open to question. 
Some are not. 

Obviously sound ones include these : 

Business teachers must assume responsibility for the specialized English needed by their 
students. 

Instructional material and method must be such as will produce the result desired as an out- 
come of vocational business training. 

One may question the conclusion that business English should be a separate, twelfth-year 
course, given “within the high school business department.” 

It is doubtful if occupational English can be taught effectively outside the occupational courses. 
English for stenographers must be a part of the dictation and transcription course. That for 
bookkeepers must be bedded in the bookkeeping course. That for selling must be treated as the 
essence of salesmanship instruction. That for the correspondent must be given as correspondence 
instruction. And so on through the list of truly vocational courses. Of course, only the special- 
ized English needed by workers in the fields covered is the primary responsibility of vocational 
business teachers. 

It must be remembered that English teachers may be justified in their view that specialized 
needs of business students should not dictate what is to be emphasized for all students. 

The thesis goes on to urge a study to determine “the exact minimum essentials of English 
needed in business.” There are no such essentials beyond what is being taught. Such a generaliza- 
tion could not be the basis of a profitable study. But the minimal essentials of English required 
for success in a stenographic job, or bookkeepinz job, or selling jobs, or correspondent job, or 
clerical job, or advertising job, or any other definite job could be sought in a research project. 
Successful business men range all the way fron those who don’t know the difference between a 
noun and a verb to those who have majored in college English. 

According to the thesis, business men and business educators agree that ‘‘something must be 
done about deficiencies in business English.” Will something effective be done? Wait and see. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE BEGINNING BUSINESS TEACHER 


F potential teacher will try to recog- 
nize many of the perennial busi- 
ness education classroom problems 
while they are still in training, much 
can be done toward learning how to 
cope with many of the difficulties be- 
fore they are actually encountered 
in a teaching situation. It is readily 
acknowledged that the solutions to 
these perplexing problems can not 
be reduced to formulae, but instead, 
ysually present a slightly different 
approach in nearly every situation. 
However, basically the approach to 
to solution is usually one that follows 
certain tried and proven patterns. 

Teacher-training students should 
be given the opportunity to learn 
first hand something about the prob- 
lems encountered by business teach- 
ers under normal circumstances. This 
can be done by providing opportuni- 
ties for these students to observe 
business teachers in action under 
many and varied teaching circum- 
stances. Classroom work should pro- 
vide adequate discussion of common 
teaching problems as well as desir- 
able and undesirable teaching activi- 
ties. After adequate background has 
been developed, teacher-training stu- 
dents should then be sent into the 
field to take notes on, and observe 
both desirable and undesirable prac- 
tices in action. Students should make 
great effort to gain information about 
tried and successful practices of ex- 
perienced teachers. 

Before one can do much toward 
solving any problem, there first must 
de a Clearly recognized statement of 
the extent and nature of the prob- 
lem in question. After an intelligent 
liscussion of the observations made 
by the teacher-training students in a 
dlassroom situation, the extent and 
nature of many of the basic prob- 
lems can be determined. With this 
assumption before us, perhaps it 
would be well to examine some com- 
mon problems confronting a group 
of first-vear business teachers. These 
problems are derived from the actual 
‘xperiences of beginning business 
teachers and were obtained by dis- 
tussion with, and a survey of, these 
business teachers. Now; what are 
these problems ? 

Problems in Teaching Typewriting 
_ First, since typewriting is taught 
nearly every secondary school, we 
shall direct our attention to that field. 
Itis often said that typewriting is the 
‘asiest business course to teach, 
which may account for many of the 
problems of its instruction. Type- 
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writing must be taught objectively 
with every assignment having a defi- 
nite and clearly stated purpose. The 
teaching of typewriting makes great 
demands on the teacher; she must 
provide great variety in practice ma- 
terial and spend her classroom time 
actively supervising and directing 
practice activities. This supervision 
and practice must come from a teach- 
er who works from the classroom 
floor, not at a desk or a pedestal in 
the front of the room. Now let us 
look at some of the actual classroom 
problems in typewriting. 

1. The problem of obtaining accu- 
racy is one that is not only confined 
to the beginning teacher but the more 
experienced ones as well. This prob- 
lem specifically deals with the meth- 
ods and procedures for providing 
drill work that promotes accurate 
typing. 

2. Another problem that frequent- 
ly confronts the freshman teacher is 
that of typewriter repair. Many small 
schools are located in rural communi- 
ties or small towns where repair 
service is available only when the 
company representatives come to 
their school. This may be only once 
a week, or once a month, and in 
some cases less frequently. 

3. The beginning typing teacher is 
confronted with the development of 
a workable long-range plan or out- 
line for the teaching of tvpewriting. 
This is especially perplexing to the 
individual who is teaching his first 
term. 

4. Another frequently recurring 
problem is that of grading and eval- 
uating the work performed by the 
student. This is not only true in tvpe- 
writing but also in all other subjects 
that the business teacher is required 
to teach. 

Retrospect would indicate that 
something should be done during the 
training period to better acquaint the 
beginning teacher with the typewrit- 
ing teaching problems and their pos- 
sible solutions. Assistance of this 
kind should not only be provided for 
the teacher-training student but also 
in an in-service nature to the teach- 
ers in the field. 


Other Skill Subject Problems 


The problems of teaching any of 
the skill subjects are similar, yet 
each subject matter area has its par- 


ticular difficulties. It is well for the 
beginning teacher to remember that 
skill subjects are learned by prac- 
tice—practice which must be the 
kind that forms the right habits from 
the very beginning. Most skills are 
developed by habit formation, hence 
those habits must be desirable from 
the very beginning. Second, let us 
look at other pertinent subject mat- 
ter problems that have been found to 
confront the neophyte. 

1. Beginning shorthand teachers 
indicate that they frequently have 
difficulty of instantaneously being 
able to reproduce certain shorthand 
characters. This difficulty arises out 
of insufficient practice in writing and 
recalling shorthand characters which 
are disconnected or unrelated. 

2. Again, the question of how to 
develop speed in taking dictation be- 
comes one of major importance to 
the new teacher. Later the question 
of producing accurate transcripts 
will undoubtedly arise. 

3. The beginning teacher of skill 
subjects, such as shorthand, type- 
writing, and office practice, frequent- 
ly has difficulty in selecting appro- 
priate materials and organizing it in- 
to logical teaching patterns or se- 
quences. 

4. Frequently, one of the pressing 
problems in the bookkeeping area, 
is that of developing a thorough con- 
cept of basic fundamentals, which 
every student should acquire. 


Problems Pertaining to Study Habits 


Thirdly, problems pertaining to 
the supervision and direction of stu- 
dent personnel in a way that they will 
develop desirable study habits, ideals, 
and concepts of responsibility, will 
demand the early attention of the 
beginning business teacher. In this 
investigation the more pertinent of 
these problems were found to be as 
follows: 

1. The processes and techniques 
involved in teaching students to think 
independently and _ constructively. 
The beginning teacher, all too fre- 
quently, allows students to respond 
to class questions in terms of the 
textbook and then, with little or no 
expansion or explanation, applying 
these principles to practical business 
operations. 

2. Another problem in this classi- 
fication which is of particular im- 
portance to business teachers is that 
of cultivating the respect for, and the 
interest in, a job well done. Teachers 
must be enthusiastic about their work 


‘ 
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before they can expect to cultivate 
enthusiasm on the part of their stu- 
dents. Another component of this 
same problem is that of developing 
good student study habits. 


Problems of Individual Differences 


The fourth problem area that 
seems to be of special importance to 
the beginning business teacher is that 
of taking care of individual differ- 
ences of students enrolled in his 
classes. The more dominant of the 
problems in this category are: 

1. There is always the question of 
the apparently “lazy” student that 
had never been of any special import- 
ance to this beginning teacher under 
other circumstances. Frequently, this 
“lazy” student could be more accu- 
rately described as the “uninterested” 
or “bored” student. Anyway, most 
beginning teachers have a lot to learn 
about the techniques of coping with 
this problem. 

2. Individual differences in the 
abilities of students present a per- 
plexing problem to the beginning 
teacher in most any situation. This is 
especially true in the small high 
school where no administrative pro- 
visions have been developed for tak- 
ing care of the slow-learner and 
the superior-learner. Yet, a great ma- 
jority of teachers get their first ex- 
perience in the small high school. 
Class progress is so varied that the 
beginning teacher soon finds that 
some of the students have time on 
their hands with little or nothing to 
do, while to others in the same class, 
the assignments become a deluge of 
work that is insurmountable. This 
is no little problem for the experi- 
enced teacher, much less the fresh- 
man. This problem was expressed in 
various ways, such as: 

a. Motivating the dullards. 

b. Keeping “A” students oc- 
cupied while special atten- 
tion is given to the dul- 
lards. 

c. Coping with varied class 
progress. 

d. Giving the better students 
enough work to keep them 
interested but not so much 
that they get too far ahead 
of the slower students. 

e. Finding time to help the 
slow student when it is not 
a practice of the school to 
allow extra time to be tak- 
en from boys who are out 
for sports. 

These specific statements of be- 
ginning teachers help to express the 
complex nature of its many angles. 


Problem of Measurement 
A fifth classification of the prob- 
lems of the beginning business teach- 
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er would include that of measure- 
ment, more often referred to as test- 
ing and grading. This too is not only 
a problem of beginning teachers but 
is one that is ever present for all con- 
scientious teachers of business sub- 
jects, as well as other subjects. The 
beginning teachers contacted in this 
investigation repeatedly asked ques- 
tions concerning methods and tech- 
niques of satisfactory measurement. 
Some of these specific comments will 
help illustrate the nature of the prob- 
lem: 

1. Grading students on a fair basis 
when equipment is inadequate for 
proper instruction. 

2. How can accurate grading be 
performed when the school believes 
that outside activities (meaning ath- 
letics) are more important than reg- 
ular studies. 

3. What can you do when a stu- 
dent has failed his work to the ex- 
tent that he is ineligible to play foot- 
ball, yet the coach arranges for him 
to play anyway, which impresses up- 
on the boy that he does not have to 
pass his class work in order to par- 
ticipate in athletics? 

4. The problem of correct grading 
procedure. 

5. Determining the type of tests to 
use in classes with wide ranges of 
ability and I. Q. 

6. Another just said “testing.” 


Miscellancous Problems 


Some other problems of great con- 
cern to the beginning teachers are 
grouped under the sixth classifica- 
tion of miscellaneous for the sake 
of expediency. They are as follows: 

1. How to get proper equipment. 

2. Getting administrative enthusi- 
asm and permission for any under- 
takings. 

3. Knowing how to cover the 
work in the alloted amount of time. 
4. Obtaining proper incentives. 

5. Changing the curricular offer- 
ings. 


What Can Be Done? 

After examining these problem 
that have actually come out of the 
experiences of beginning teachers oj 
business subjects, it may look 4 
if the teacher-training institution; 
are doing a very poor job of trainin; 
business teachers. Undoubtedly th: 
business teacher - trainers would b 
the first to recognize that the job is 
far from being well done. Yet, on 
the other hand, the fact that the be. 
ginning teachers are actually con. 
scious of what their problems are j 
a hopeful sign of progress in teach 
er education. Undoubtedly, _ thes: 
young teachers have had some ver 
valuable training upon which the; 
have developed the criteria on which 
they are recognizing their problems, 
If this were not true, the busines 
teacher-trainers could look at their 
programs in utter disdain and ex. 
claim, “Oh! what’s the use, we ar 
getting nowhere fast.” Evidence in 
dicates that this is definitely not the 
case and that worth-while progress is 
being made toward the helping of the 
beginning business teacher in mee: 
ing the problems that loom up 9 
defiantly in their initial period oi 
teaching. The solutions to these ani 
many other problems are of extrem: 
importance to not only beginnin; 
business teachers but to those with 
many years of experience as wel. 
Once a solution is obtained, it § 
often applicable only in particula 
cases and then, frequently for a shor 
period of time. So, one can readil) 
see that the good teacher will alway: 
be on the lookout for caustic prob 
lems, as well as a solution to them. 
The next issue will carry proposed mel 
ods and techniques for assisting beginnnj 
business teachers in meeting and copin) 


with those inevitable problems that ari 
always present. 
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work out the fundamental relation- 
ships of the driving act himself—that 
's, he must learn inductively. In the 
commercial curriculum, cognizance 
of this method of approach permits 
the student to arrive at generaliza- 
‘tions that he can call his own, for 
the cases themselves provide the ex- 
periences, and the student’s own in- 
tellectual attack — not the textbook 
Writer’s approach—works out the de- 
cisions. 













Two Assumptions 


_ The inferential approach to learn- 
mg bookkeeping and accounting is 
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INDUCTIVE TEACHING OF 
BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 


By Philip Feiveson 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


based upon two assumptions: (1) 
That concepts develop as a result of 
trial and error in the same manner 
as do motor - perceptual acts. (2) 
That relationships of meanings de- 
velop below the level of conscious- 
ness. 

The writer doubts very much that 
the introduction of the debit and 
credit rule in the first or second 
chapter, followed by a brief exposi- 
tion of the bookkeeping cycle, will 


produce the necessary integration 
and understanding of elementary 


Action 


double-entry concepts in the aver- 
age or even in the above average 
student. Many students of account- 
ing, bookkeepers, and accountants, 
report that they gained no insight 
whatsoever into the operations re- 
quired of them/in elementary courses 
until they had} taken quite a bit of 
advanced work, Psychologically, they 
had succeeded in understanding ac- 
counting conctpts only through a 
rather long process of trial and 
error; and the scholarship grades of 
A or B that they may have gained 
in the elementary courses, repre- 
sented for the most part a mechani- 
cal mastery—not a conceptual mas- 
tery. In order to teach generaliza- 
tions in elementary bookkeeping and 
accounting, and to integrate the work 
so that the student gains. insight in 





the process, it is essential that the 
contents of an elementary course be 
approached from a broad functional 
viewpoint. This approach should cre- 
ate situations that will lead induc- 
tively to the establishment of ‘“‘needs,” 
for the creation of “needs” leads to 
a deep understanding of the learn- 
ing process. 

The following exposition is based 
upon an approach used in an experi- 
mental bookkeeping class, where em- 
phasis was on a business application 
rather than on personal bookkeeping. 
Although this class was not exposed 
to many of the traditional topics such 
as worksheets, adjustments, closing 
the books etc., the instructor feels 
that the majority of the group have 
arrived at fundamental generaliza- 
tions that will aid them in enrich- 
ing their “business area” of experi- 
ence in personal and_ professional 
bookkeeping and in preparation for 
further theoretical work in the field. 


The Introductory Phase 

As has been recognized by text- 
book writers in this field, the intro- 
ductory phase, culminating in the 
concept of the accounting equation, 
should be developed by having the 
student engaged in such activities as 
preparing budgets and simple finan- 
cial statements from everyday expe- 
riences.. At the conclusion of this 
orientation the student should see the 
need for adoption of methods to re- 
cord changes in the assets, liabilities, 
and the proprietorship of an indi- 
vidual, partnership, or corporate 
form of enterprise. 


The Purchasing Functions 


The student then learns how mer- 
chandise is ordered by going through 
the actual experience of preparing 
purchase orders, invoices, and re- 
ceiving reports. He learns the sig- 
nificance of such terms as F.O.B., 
invoice date, terms of the purchase, 
cash discount, et cetera. 

In handling invoices, the subject 
topic of “ordering merchandise” 
should create in the student the need 
for recording the information, i.e., 
keeping a record of how much an 
asset (merchandise) is _ increased, 
how much we owe our creditors, and 
detailed information on the terms 
of the purchase and description of 
the goods. He should further see 
the need for the classification of this 
information. These needs should be 
filled by introducing the simple pur- 
chase journal with one or two money 
columns, the general ledger contain- 
ing the controlling account — Ac- 
counts Payable, and the creditors’ 
ledger containing detailed informa- 
tion for each creditor. 
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A rule for debiting and crediting 
accounts per se is not given to the 
student. After a general discussion 
on the importance of classification 
of data in clerical work, such terms 
as the account, debit 
side, and account balance are intro- 
The student is reminded that 


side, credit 
duced. 
the left side of the balance sheet is 
the asset side, and that the cost of 
the merchandise should be shown on 
the left 
Purchases. Similarly, the increase in 


side of an account called 
the liability should be recorded on 
the credit side of the Accounts Pay- 
able account. The operation of the 
creditors’ ledger and the controlling 
account is then introduced. A dis- 
cussion should follow on the prob- 
lems of returning merchandise for 
credit or receiving allowances on 
damaged goods. This should lead to 
an introduction to the general jour- 
nal and the several entries that are 
recorded therein. The outcomes of 
this unit should include experiences 
in entering invoices in the purchase 
journal and posting to the general 
and creditors ledger, running a tape 


on the creditors’ balance to check 
with the controlling account — ac- 


counts payable, entering credit 
memos in the general journal, and 
their effect on decreasing a liability 
and an asset. 
The Selling Function 

Using a similar approach, the stu- 
dent learns to enter sales invoices 
and sales slips in the sales journal. 
He learns to post to the controlling 
account, Accounts Receivable, and to 
the various accounts in the custom- 
ers’ ledger. He further learns to pre- 
pare monthly statements; to handle 
credit memos issued to customers, 
and to record them in the general 
journal. 


Operation of Cash 

The student is introduced to cash 
receipts and cash disbursements and 
the need for recording such trans- 
actions by drawing checks, filling in 
check stubs, handling bank state- 
ments, making out receipts, and pre- 
paring statements for collection. A 
more or less standard cashbook, or 


a combined cash journal is then in- 
troduced where the student enters the 
receipts and the payments. The sub- 
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ject of operating expense is here 
and the student should 
see that the receiving or paying of 


introduced 


cash not only applies to the cash ac- 
count, but also results in changes 
affecting either the customers, the 
creditors, or the expense accounts. 
The need for classification of the ac- 
counts in the general ledger should 
complete the work of this unit. 


The Trial Balance 
Analysis of General Operations 
At this stage the student may be 
introduced to the need for analyzing 
the classified accounts. Topics such 
as the classification of ledger ac- 
counts and the trial balance should 
The 


read meaning into the act and should 


be considered. student’ should 
exhibit an intelligent approach to the 
preparation of financial statements. 
The statements at this stage should 
not be a mechanical preparation, but 


every step should be filled with 
meaning. 


Operation of Merchandise 

In the typical elementary course, 
the operation of merchandise is sadly 
neglected. Very few students realize 
that the merchandise account is of- 
ten equally as important as the cash 
account. Learning mechanically how 
to adjust the beginning and ending 
inventories is not sufficient. The stu- 
dent must experience a felt need for 
adjusting the account. Preparing in- 
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itial inventory lists, purchasing ap} 
selling merchandise throug! a pur. 
chase and a sales journal and cas; 
book, and preparing ending inyep. 
tory sheets will reveal to the studer 
the need for adjustment. The effec 
of price change and of spoilage an! 
breakage on inventory valuation wj 
further help the student t 
stand the nature of adjustments jp 


» under. 


general, and to the inventory accoun: 
in particular. 


Desired Outcomes 


At the conclusion of an_ elemer 
tary course, the student should ar 
rive inductively at the rule for debit 
ing and crediting accounts, and hr 
should understand how to apply thi 
rule in the three big functions: pur 
chasing, selling, and cashiering. } 
should inductively build up concep 
and meanings in relation to the op 
eration of the more common jour 
and_ controlling a- 


nals, ledgers, 
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counts so that he may apply hi 
knowledge in situations where only 
the elements in a task are familiar 
That is the real test of mastery. The 
inclusion of worksheets, depreciation 
adjustments, bad debts, and_ sundn 
other technical aspects of bookkeep- 
ing will only create a situation wher 
the student 
and where such material will inter 
fere with his crystallizing the fur 
damental generalizations of eleme 


will become confused 





tary bookkeeping. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their question 


THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to @ 


The splendid article on the last page of this issue by Louise Kensy answers the questidt 


What are the 


Front Yard” of business education? 


Miss Kensy’s enthusiasm may provide the incentive for you to do something abot 


your own undug, uncut diamonds. 
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ANE needed vocational counseling 
and advice very much. She was a 


sophomore in high school, 15 years 
oid, and enrolled in the home room 


— of the Distributive Education Coor- 
or debit f dnator. In discussing a future choice 

and hf of possible occupations one day in 
pply thif home room it was discovered that 
ns: pur Jane had very little idea of what she 
wanted to do and did not know any- 
ais thing about possible job opportuni- 
Concepts F ties in the community. 





the op ff In a series of counseling inter- 
on. jour. views, from past school and other 
ling a cumulative records, interest and ap- 

titude test scores, and information 
pply tis from other sources, the following 
ere onl facts were found out about Jane. Her 


familtar 
ry. The 


reciatio 


grades and school work had always 
»Bbeen about average. She had no fav- 
orite subjects but knew she would 


‘have to begin preparation soon for 
Sunde come occupation, since she probably 
okkeep'§ would not go on to college. 

n wher The occupational interest and apti- 
onfuseif tude tests indicated that Jane might 
1 ia like clerical or sales work. She 

. seemed to have potential abilities 
the fur along this line. Her personality char- 
elemet-§ acteristics were those desirable for 


Juestion 
st to al 


question! 





meeting and dealing with people. She 
did not want to take shorthand as it 
certainly would be very hard for 
her, / 

Aiter the coordinator had talked 
with other teachers and persons who 
had known Jane in the past, it was 
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A LONG RANGE DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


By W. B. Runge 


State Teacher Trainer for Distributive Education 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


pointed out that merchandising might 
be a good field to consider. She de- 
cided to take some try-out courses 
first, so the coordinator and Jane 
mapped out a course of study that 
would help fit her for this occupa- 
tion. 


Pre-Employment Related Courses 


Before Jane would be ready for 
the Cooperative Retailing Program 
of training it was thought best to en- 
roll her in some good related back- 
ground courses. She had _ never 
worked before in a retail store and 
had no special training for this occu- 
pation. In school she had taken pret- 
ty much the regular college prepara- 
tory courses in English, social stud- 
ies, Mathematics, language, social 
science and_ physical education. 
Courses being given in the school 
were then selected that might be 
more specific to help prepare for re- 
tail selling work. Those recommend- 
ed were business arithmetic, business 
letter writing, speech, psychology, 
economics, consumer problems, in- 
terior decoration, typing and book- 
keeping. During the junior and sen- 
ior years a number of the above 
courses were taken by Jane. 


The Cooperative Retailing Program 


During her last year in high school 
as a senior Jane took the cooperative 
retailing class. She went to school in 
the mornings and worked in a good 
“training station” at a large national 
chain department store in the after- 
noons. Her first duties included work- 
ing in the stock room setting up toys 
and marking merchandise for the 
Christmas rush business. After this 
was completed she learned the other 
routine functions of stock work, 
shipping and delivery. 

As business increased 
taken out of the stock 
placed on the sales floor. 


Jane 


room 
This 


was 
and 
was 


on the Job. 


Cooperative Retailing Trainees 





Right Shows Coordinator 


Visiting a Trainee. 





her first contact with customers and 
at first she was hesitant in waiting 
on people, but her school training in 
personality development, salesman- 
ship and store system soon helped 
her to get over this feeling of being 
afraid to wait on the public. Her first 
selling job was in the men’s fur- 
nishings department. She seemed to 
like her work very much and pro- 
gressed satisfactorily. The coordina- 
tor followed up on her store work 
carefully and periodically, and the 
manager took a special interest in her 
progress. He remarked one day, 
“Jane is getting along just fine and 
should make a good salesclerk with 
a little more experience. She still 
lacks self-confidence in customer con- 
tacts, but is improving every day. 
She is in need of a little training on 
merchandise information, and I won- 
der if you can give her some of this 
in school.” 

Jane continued on the cooperative 
basis till school was out in the spring. 
She was graduated and received a 
full time position as sales clerk in the 
infants’ wear department. This de- 
partment interested her very much 
and she now wanted to study mer- 
chandising and management tech- 
niques so she could advance to the 
department head job in this or some 
other division of the store. 

The coordinator still took an in- 
terest in Jane’s progress on the job 
and offered to help her in any way 
possible. Several interviews were 
held with the manager and Jane, and 
in the fall it was decided that she 
might go to night school and take all 
the courses there that would help 
her advance to a better job. 


Store In-Service Training 
Before actually enrolling in the 
public school night classes Jane was 
advised to take all the courses she 
could in the store’s training program. 




































Classes were given periodically, and 
she did take such courses as How to 
be a Department Manager, Merchan- 
dising and Buying, Basic Store Sales- 
manship. 

These classes were held usually on 
one or two nights each week and the 
coordinator from the public schools 
helped in carrying on such courses. 
Some of the adult packaged courses 
in Job Instruction Training, Human 
Relations, and Modern Retail Sales- 
manship were given in the stores in 
cooperation with the store managers. 


Jane enjoyed these classes but still 
wanted to go to regular night school 
in the public schools so arrangements 
were made for her to also do this. 


Public Night School Offerings 
For Employed Adults 

The fall semester was just start- 
ing in public night school so the co- 
ordinator and Jane investigated and 
found she could take several courses 
that had not been included in her 
high school curriculum. These were 
given on different nights from the 
ones she needed to attend the store 
classes. New suggested courses were 
Conversational Spanish, Bookkeep- 
ing for the Small Business Man, 
How to Organize and Operate a 
Business, and Public Speaking. 

She continued to keep in close con- 
tact with the coordinator and he 
helped -her all that was possible in 
carrying out her plans. The store 
continued to give her all the training 
manuals and materials available on 
their own business procedures and 
she faithfully attended store meetings 
and the training sessions for their 
own salespeople, department heads 
and executives. 

Over a period of two years, in ad- 
dition to the four above mentioned 
courses, Jane took Advanced Typing, 
Buyer's Arithmetic, and How to 
Train Retail Employees in the pub- 
lic night school. 

At this point in her career Jane 
seemed to have taken about all of 
the courses offered from which she 
could benefit in either the high school 
or public night school. She wanted to 
know if other more advanced classes 
were available that would help her. 
She still could not afferd to quit her 
job and attend the University regu- 
larly and did not have much desire 
to do so if she could, even though a 
College of Business Administration 
curriculum did offer a concentration 
of marketing subjects. In this Col- 
lege it was possible to take such ad- 
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vanced courses as Marketing, Retail- 
ing, Salesmanship, Personnel Man- 
agement, Accounting, Money and 
Banking, Business Law, Advertising, 
Real Estate, Advanced Finance 
courses, and others that would direct- 
ly help her in her work. Attending 
the University might come in the 
future but she must now take what 
she could at night. 


Non-Credit Courses for Employed 
Workers 

Jane and the coordinator decided 
to investigate another possibility for 
advanced courses that she might take. 
This investigation led them to the 
University Extension Division. A 
number of courses were given each 
semester in the vocation field of train- 
ing and several were in the field of 
distribution. These were non-credit 
courses and had the vocational ob- 
jective primarily. Most of the courses 
were of an advanced nature, met one 
night a week, were taught by the 
best available teachers in the occu- 
pation and would help Jane a great 
deal in working up to an executive 
position. 

She enrolled again in one or two 
courses each semester and took class- 
es in Buving and Merchandising, 
Window Displav, Advertising, Per- 
sonnel Manavement. Salesmanshin. 
Merchandise Facts Information and 
Credits and Collections. At the pres- 
ent time Jane is completing the 
courses offered in the Extension Di- 
vision for Distributive workers. She 
now wants to branch out and take 
some vocational classes such as Arts 
and Crafts, Photography, Music Ap- 
preciation and Jewelry Making. She 
is still very enthusiastic about her 
job and is the department manager of 
Infants’ and Children’s Wear. 


Distributive Education to Meet the 
Needs of Everyone 


This case history of Jane could be 
duplicated many times with examples 


and stories of other students in Djs. 
tributive Education classes. Her stor, 
was told to show the possibilities ¢j 
long range planning and preparation 
for a career in retailing and mer. 
chandising, and the offering of vari. 
ous levels of training in the public 
schools and institutions of higher 
learning. Vocational counseling sery. 
ices should be available to all sty. 
dents in high and night schools. These 
services should help all students ge. 
lect, prepare for, enter upon and 
progress in the various occupations 
Pre-employment and_ backgroun¢ 
courses such as Business Arithmetic 
Business English and Speech shoul 
be available and taught with a yo. 
cational objective. The cooperative 
plan is ideal in giving individual at- 
tention to students and really help. 
ing them to get started in the busi- 
ness world. Besides the field of re. 
tailing, cooperative training could be 
given for office occupations, the vari- 
ous trades and other fields of work 
The cooperative plan greatly helps 
to bridge that gap from school work 
to an actual job situation. 

School help and counseling shoul! 
not be stopped just as soon as a stu: 
dent in graduated from high school 
Adult courses should be available 
for students like Jane who want to 
continue self improvement and a(: 
vance to better jobs. Adult course: 
should be given for the different lev- 
els of positions in retail stores such 
as for sales clerks, department head: 
and executives. 


The successful long range program 
in Distributive Education should te 
planned to include all of the above 
mentioned courses and any other 
that might be needed by the indivié- 
ual student in climbing the ladder 0! 
success. It does not matter too much 
administratively where, when, or by 
whom the training courses are giver, 
just so the job of helping the indivié- 
ual student is done. 
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BASIC UNDERSTANDINGS 


is essential for students who 
Suds general business to under- 
stand the function of a bank and its 
relation to the individual and society. 
The purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent some of the teaching materials 
of the function of business. 

A definition that well describes this 
institution is: A bank is a business 
organized for the purpose of making 
, profit by dealing in money and 
credit. 

The important thing to bring out 
at this point is that banks do not 
create wealth, but they are a repre- 
sentation of wealth. Although a bank 
is so set up for profit-making, it is 
not an industry. The bank in reality 
is an agency for the more efficient 
use and handling of money. Just as 
business could not exist without 
money, so it could not make its pres- 
ent extensive use of money and 
claims to money if it were not for 
our banking system. 

How Banks Serve Individuals 

As business in its organization be- 
came more complex, banks found it 
necessary to perform services other 
than the safe keeping of money and 
the changing of the money of one 
community into the money of another 
community. Some of these services 
are even a source of profit to the 
bank. 

An understanding of these bank 
services is important for all students. 
This includes the safe-keeping of 
valuables, the certifying of checks 
and the issuing of travelers’ checks. 
Banks are also useful as credit ref- 
erences, either to those firms with 
which the depositor may desire to 
open a charge account or to those 
firms concerning which the depositor 
may desire information before plac- 
ing an order. Banks are also willing 
to give investment advice to deposit- 


} ors, although commercial banks are 


no longer allowed to deal in securi- 
tes other than government bonds. 
lf so instructed, banks will place 
orders for the purchase and sale ot 


} securities, handling the entire trans- 


action for a small fee. Two of the 
most common services of the bank 
are permitting depositors to withdraw 
money at any time by means ot 
checks and the making of loans. 

It is important for students at this 
level to understand that the banks 
will make a loan to an individual pro- 
vided he can furnish suitable security 
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by Eleanor Speciner 
High School 
Kerhonkson, New York 


and that most bank loans .-< for verv 
short periods, seldom over three 
months. Interest must be paid on 
loans, and this is often payable in 
advance. 


Banks and Their Functions 
There are some banks which all 
students at some time will have the 


occasion to use. To make use of 





Students Should Gain a Basic Under- 
standing of the Functions of a Bank. 


their services students should under- 
stand the functions of these banks: 
The Commercial Bank 

The Commercial Bank is the insti- 
tution that makes possible the con- 
duct of business in a community. It 
ex‘sts primarily for the business- 
man, making loans for short periods 
of time and collecting checks drawn 
on banks at a distance. It serves in- 
dividuals by permitting them to open 
accounts against which they may 
draw checks for the payment of their 
bills. All students should acquire the 
ability to use the commercial bank’s 
services up to the level of making 
short-term loans. 
The Savings Bank 

This is probably the first kind of 
bank which all students will use. Its 
important services are to receive de- 
posits in small amounts, pay interest 
on these deposits and to encourage 
thrift through the regular savings of 
small amounts. 


IN BANKING 


The Trust Companies 

These institutions derive their 
names from their functions which 
consist of holding funds in trust for 
minors, estates and charitable organ- 
izations. Expansion of activities, 
however, have resulted in trust com- 
panies performing the functions of 
other banks. 

Industrial Banks 

These banks get their names from 
the fact that they make loans chiefly 
to workers engaged in industry. The 
Morris Plan banks are examples of 
industrial banks. 

Federal Reserve Banks 

These banks students will never 
use since they are really bankers’ 
banks and exist primarily to aid 
member banks and to control the 
credit functions of the nation. The 
students, however, will hear much 
about them and should have an ac- 
quaintance with them. 

Credit Unions 

These organizations are not banks 
in the strict sense of the term; how- 
ever, they do make loans and pay in- 
terest. They restrict their loans to 
members and pay interest on the 
sums these members invest with 
them. 

Using a Checking Account 

Bankers claim that a great num- 
ber of checks drawn daily are im- 
properly made out in some respect. 
It is thus very essential that the gen- 
eral business student acquires the 
ability to prepare checks as accu- 
rately as possible. This can be 
achieved by having the students pre- 
pare practice check and stubs. Fol- 
lowing are the rules to observe in 
using the checking account: 

1. When each check is drawn, a 
complete record of the check should 
be made in the appropriate spaces on 
the stub. The amount of the check 
should be deducted immediately from 
the balance previously shown, in 
order to show the proper balance at 
all times. 

2. The check should always be 
written in ink and drawn carefully 
to avoid mistakes and alterations. 
Erasures should not be made. If an 
error is made in drawing a check, 
the check should be destroyed, the 
stub marked “void” and then a new 
stub and check made out. Any sub- 
sequent loss that may be attributed 
to carelessness on the part of the 
maker cannot be charged against the 
bank. 

3. Checks should be dated on the 
exact day on which drawn as banks 


‘ 
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refuse to pay a check that bears 4 
future or Sunday date. 

4. Checks made out to cash can 
be cashed by anyone who happens to 
obtain them. Extreme care should 
be exercised in writing such checks. 

5. A check that has not been filled 
out should not be signed. 

6. When making a deposit, the 
depositor should realize that all items 
that are credited to his account ar- 
not immediately available for with- 
drawals. Obviously the depositor 
should not attempt to withdraw any 
money represented by such items 
until the funds have been collected 
by the bank. The only items accepted 
for immediate credit and against 
which checks may be drawn at once 
comprise U. S. currency and checks. 

Endorsements 

The importance of endorsement: 
and the responsibility of the endorser 
is a basic understanding for all stu- 
dents. 

An endorsement is required by the 
bank in order that it may prove, it 
necessary, to whom the money was 
paid. It is a serious matter to en- 
dorse a check because the endorse - 
ment means that the individual guar- 
antees the payment of the check. f 
the check is passed on to someone 
else after endorsing it, and the check 
is found to be forged, the receiver 
could hold that individual responsible 
for the money and the individual 
would have to make it good. 


Monthly Statements and Reconciliation 

The general business — students 
should gain the ability to understand 
a monthly statement and how to re- 
concile this statement with the check- 
book balance. 

At intervals, statements are pre 
pared by the bank and rendered to 
the depositor. These statements in- 
clude: the balance carried forward 
from the previous month and_ the 
date of each deposit; the individual 
checks paid by the bank and the date 
the bank paid each; charges, if any, 
and the balance left in the account. 

1. The steps in making a recon- 
ciliation are: make a comparison of 
the deposit and check items shown or 
the statement with the checkbook rec- 
ord. Any items on the bank state- 
ment that were omitted from the 
checkbook should be entered imme- 
diately with the proper addition or 
subtraction, as necessary. Notation 
should then be made of any checks 
still outstanding, and of any deposits 
made since the date of the statement. 
The bank should be notified imme- 
diately of any omitted deposits or 
altered checks. 
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2. Perform the 
The balance shown in the checkbook 
plus outstanding checks minus sub- 
should agree with 
shown on the bank 


computations. 


sequent deposits 
the new balance 
statement. 

After the respective balances in the 
cl.eckbook and on the bank staterment 
have been reconciled the statements 
and the cancelled checks should not 
be discarded or destroyed, but car-e- 
fully filed for future reference ‘a 
case any question should arise over 
the payment of any particular item. 





The cancelled check affords «he hex 
kind of receipt. 


Conclusion 


To the reader it will be obvious 
that this brief article is no more thi 
an introduction to banks. However. 
it may well serve the teacher who is 
hunting information on which to 
base a unit in junior business train. 
ing. In gathering further inform. 
tion the teacher snould, however, re. 
member that it is all too easy to make 
this subject a morass of detail; con. 
sequently the wise teacher will pre- 
sent the details with discrimination, 





LYON SPEAKS ON BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, author of the 
monumental work on business education 
Education for Business which now unfor- 
tunately is out of print, is still interested 
in business education. 

As chief executive officer of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, he spoke to 
three hundred businessmen at the fiftieth 
anniversary luncheon of the School of Bus- 
iness of the University of Chicago. He 
asked for “a business education that would 
prevent magnitude from devitalizing in- 
telligence and character as aspects of 
work.” 

Lyon further declared “Education for 
industry should undertake the earning of 
a livelihood our most continuous, intense, 
and. interesting activity as a practice of 
culture itself... Business education should 
furnish society with organizers capable of 
operating comprehendingly in the realm of 
business, government or in joint operations 
where it is hardly possible to distinguish 
private from public performance. 


“University schools of business,” 


Lyon 
continued, “should develop proper programs 


of research. Studies designed to lessen the 
work of production, to sustain employment, 
to diminish the fluctuations of the business 
cycle or to improve human relations in in- 
dustry are as nobly aimed as any in which 
a university can engage.” 

As a final requisite, he named training 
to make occupations meaningful, intelligible 
and significant to those who work in them. 

“Business does not exist for itself, but 
is a device which society uses and modifies 
for the accomplishment of social purposes. 
For a major part of our economic affairs, 
business is a flexible and matchless method 
—not because it is perfect but because it is 
so uncomparably superior to every known 
alternative.” 

One of the great defects of Lyons’ book 
on business education, according to many 
leaders in the field, was that he conce’'ed 
of business education as being synonymous 
with all job training in the broadest sense 
of the word. In so doing he made the term 
business education as a distinct term rather 
meaningless. Dr. Lyon evidently still takes 
this position. 





A.M.A.PUBLICATIONS 


The American Management Association 
has prepared two checklists for free distri- 
bution to interested persons on the topics 
of employee productivity and studies in of- 
fice, financial and insurance management. 
They are: Advances in Office and Finan- 
cial Management (free, 6 pages), and Jn- 
creasing Productivity in Factory and Of- 
fice (free, 6 pages). These may be secured 
by writing to American Management Asso- 
ciation, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 





Other publications by the Association 
are: Industrial Relations Under the Taft- 
Hartley Law (Personnel Series No. 112 
$1.25); Problems and Experience under 
the Labor-Management Relations Ad 
(Personnel Series No. 115, $.75) ; and New 
Patterns of Employee Relations (Personnel 
Series No. 117, $1.00). Developing Public 
and Industrial Relations Policy is a Ger 
eral Management Series No. 140 and is 
priced at $1.00. 
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HOW THE FORK-LIFT HELPS 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


HE purpose of this brief presen- 

tation is not to give business 
teachers a full knowledge of the 
techniques for using the fork-lift- 
pallet combination, but rather to ac- 
quaint them with a major develop- 
ment in industry closely related to 
their own work. Business teachers 
should visit a modern warehouse and 
discover for themselves the great 
savings caused by this revolutionary 
procedure. As all business teachers 
are engaged in training for distribu- 
tion, much of their curriculum work 
is connected with materials handling. 
Therefore the development of fork 
truck-palletization is closely related 
to the work of the business teacher. 


High Cost of Distribution 

In 1870 cost of production requir- 
ed 74 per cent of all economic effort. 
In 1940 production probably required 
less than 50 per cent of all economic 
effort. This means that at the pres- 
ent time at least half of our eco- 
nomic effort is being devoted to dis- 
tribution. 

One of the heaviest costs of dis- 
tribution is materials handling—mov- 
ing goods from one place to another 
ina warehouse or among warehouses 
or to the final consumer. In recent 
years effective and ingenious meth- 
ods have been developed for improv- 
ing materials handling. The mos 
recent one and the one that is most 
challenging and likely to produce 
greatest results is the use of the pal- 
let in combination with the fork-lift 
truck, 

The idea is a very simple one. 
Various packages are neatly stacked 
ona pallet, usually 40 x 32 inches or 
48 by 40 inches. The pallet has two 
platforms separated and strengthened 
by cross beams. The _fork-lift 
truck is equipped with a horizontal 


} flat-bladed fork which can be pro- 
jected from the truck mechanically 
| and then lifted from the ground. 


The flat-bladed fork is inserted 
between the two platforms of the 
pallet and thus the pallet is easily 


: raised with its load. 


In this manner in one operation, 
dozens of packages to a total weight 
of one to four tons can be moved 
rom one part of a warehouse to an- 
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other, or from a railroad car to a 
warehouse or from a truck to a de- 
partment store loft, for example with 
minimum effort by a person of little 
strength. Formerly this process 
would have required men of brawn 
and even with hand trucks they 
moved only small loads at a time. 
The great value of palletization is, 
of course, that it permits many small 
units to be combined and handled as 
one unit. Every time a motion is 
eliminated in materials handling, dis- 
tribution costs are reduced. 


Savings During the War 

In spite of the tremendous short- 
age of labor the great quantities of 
material handling done during the 
recent war was accomplished with 
surprising efficiency by older men 
and women with much less cost and 
effort than during the first World 
War. The combination of fork-lift 
truck and pallet was the primary 
reason for this great achievement. 
Of course, the government found it 
difficult to fully utilize the idea of 
the pallet. The various departments 
of the government operated as if they 
were completely unrelated entities. 
Therefore, materials that were pal- 
letized had to be broken down in 
shipment from a private manufac- 
turer to the government and in trans- 
mission from one government agency 
to another. Unfortunately, in many 
cases, even materials shipped from a 
government depot to a sub-depot of 
the same unit often had to be depal- 
letized because there was no system 
of inter-depot accounting for pallets. 
Private enterprises were equally han- 
dicapped. 

The next great step in palletization 
is to provide some system of inter- 
change and possibly of a small rental 
charge. Just as the railroads lend 
each other their freight cars and 
make a per diem charge for the use 
of a car, so some nominal charge 
could be made for pallets being used 
outside the owner’s area of opera- 
tion. The idea of pallet pools is al- 
ready being developed, but it requires 
much more extensive use. 

Another important step is the de- 
velopment of disposable pallets such 
as General Electric is developing foi 





The paper pallet has 
Under humid con- 


its own use. 
many drawbacks. 
ditions it may collapse and there is a 
considerably lower stage of flamma- 
bility than there is with wooden pal- 


lets. Still, some people think that 
within a few years we may have 
lightweight, disposable pallets which 
can be produced for fifty cents or 
less 


Useful in Large Scale Distribution 


This system of palletization is only 
good for large scale handling. <A 
2000 pound fork truck costs from 
$2,500 to $6,000 and in addition, o 
course, there is depreciation to be 
considered. It means with a normal 
yearly use of a fork truck the cost is 
around $5,000, and that is for the 
truck ‘alone, 

If, however, the truck can be used 
seven or eight hours a day for a 
three-hundred-day year with mate- 
rials that reasonably lend themselves 
to palletization, it can easily save the 
work of five men. Moreover, as the 
fork-lift operator does not need to 
have a great deal of strength, a low- 
priced person can easily be utilized 
to operate the truck. Operation is 
no more difficult than driving an auto- 
mobile and probably requires less 
skill. 

It can readily be seen that if full 
use can be made of the truck it can 
save $10,000 or more a year. In fact, 
properly used, the fork truck-pallet 
combination can pay for itself in less 
than six months when substituted 
for hand labor. 

For hauling palletized loads longer 
distances, light-weight tractors with 
small trucks attached in train-fashion 
save a great deal of time and labor. 
The fork-lift also can be used with- 
out pallets. For example, a large 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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PRACTICE 


by Emma K. Felter 


Walton High School 
New York, N. Y. 


Editorial Comment: New York City business teachers are making an outstand- 
ing success of clerical practice, The course meets the needs of pupils as they 
actually are, and not as some teachers think théy ought to be. This article 
gives some of the details of how the work is made meaningful to the pupils 
and what the clerical practice teachers strive to accomplish. 


ECENTLY a visitor to one of our 

clerical practice classes was being 
shown around by the receptionist. 
Fluently and proudly the visitor was 
told all the different things the girls 
were doing and the many responsi- 
bilities they shared. Then the visitor 


asked, 
“And what does the teacher do?” 
“Oh,” replied the receptionist, 


“she just stands by.” 

All I could think of, when I heard 
the story, were the hours of thought, 
work, energy, ups and downs, trials 
and errors and everlasting faith that 
had gone into an organization which 
has made it possible for a very, very 
slow learner to feel so sure of her- 
self that she knew what every mem- 
ber of the “office staff” was doing 
and should do. She could express 
herself confidently, and knew the 
group of which she was a part was 
practically a self-governing body 
with the teacher one of the staff, 
there ready to help, not the domi- 
nating figure all period long. 

In the beginning we had nothing. 
Our school ran able stenographic and 
accounting departments for those go- 
ing into the commercial fields upon 
graduation. Then, because of many 
factors all too well known to the 
people in the high schools, we began 
to get an increasing number of slow 
learners who could not and should 
not be subjected to a full secretarial 
or accounting program. These slow 
learners were pupils with IQ’s under 
90; vocabulary scores more than two 
years below normal; reading scores 
likewise below normal; achievement 
ratings from the lower schools that 
were most discouragingly unsuccess- 
ful. In many cases they were “prob- 
lem” children in the lower grades. 
A study of their home conditions of- 
ten indicated undesirable out - of - 
school lives. What could our school 
offer them? They wanted to be white 
collar workers! The businessman 
wanted reliable, responsible, trained 
workers at no matter what level the 
person was hired. We decided to 
give these girls what they wanted 
and at the same time give the busi- 
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nessman what he needed. But how? 
Here is what they needed: 


General Clerical Information 


Their reading ability was so low 
that there wasn’t a textbook in the 
country they could read. Their mem- 
ory often was so poor that, even if 
they could have read a chapter on 
filing, the telephone, mail clerk du- 
ties, etc., they would have forgotten 
it all by the time the next chapter 
was studied. Their vocabulary and 
spelling skill was so poor they could 
not have expressed adequately in 
writing, at least, what they had 
learned. Their powers of concentra- 
tion were limited to such short in- 
tervals that it was foolish to think 
they would “bear” much, individu- 
ally, or permanently carry away any- 
thing in a recitation period. We de- 
cided, therefore, to write our own 
textbook in mimeographed form, to 
answer the need to give these girls 
general clerical information. 

How did this material differ from 
what was on the market? In the 
first place, chapters were written 
horizontally. A job sheet was planned 
for each day of the two years. One 
single point in a given subject was 
covered each day. Parallel informa- 
tion was covered on other topics at 
the same time. Specific questions re- 
lating to the content were provided. 
Every day for the entire two years’ 
work there was review covering the 
topics preceding. Over and over 
again information which would make 
the girl commercially literate was 
presented, drilled, reviewed. The 
whole was written at their reading 
and interest level and gradually in- 
creased in difficulty. That device of 
having a daily job sheet to get across 
information worked. Here are two 
sample sheets : 


SAMPLE JOB SHEET NUMBER 1 

A. Personality 

He: No woman ever fell for a mop of hair stand- 
ing on end. When it is plastered down with water 
or grease, it can look just as bad. Hair that needs 
the help of a barber is impossible. So—use your 
comb and brush generously and have the fringes 
cut regularly. Very unruly hair may need the aid 
of a tonic applied several times weekly. ‘'Con- 
sumers Guide'' will tell you what tonics are bene- 


ficial and not of such chemical bas: 
actually dry the scalp. 

She: Do you like the pictures of gorgeous models) 
They all have such beautiful hair. According to 
the advertisements, the shampoo is the answer, 
Of course, washing the hair carefully has 4 Oreat 
deal to do with making your hair loox fetching, 
Equally important is the matter of selecting a 
style becoming to you. If you have a round face 
you need one style; if it is long and thin, quite s 
different hair-do is necessary. Try your hair in 
various styles and decide which is most becoming, 


Tat they 


B. Increasing Your Word Power 
Study the following words and then write each 
five times: 
carefully according 
Copy the following 
missing words: 

a. Brush your hair ? and thoroughly every day, 
b. ? to the advertisements in ?, 
woman need be unattractive. 
Write an original sentence for 

above words, 


C. Learning to File 
Read, memorize, and copy the following: 
If a name consists of an initial (representing a 
first name not used by the owner), a middle 
name, and a surname (last name) 
surname, leave two spaces, then 
initial representing the first name 
middle name. Examples: 
H. Elsie Herold becomes Herold H Elsie 
P. Ted Hart becomes Hart P Ted 
‘ndex and alphabetize the following names: 
E. Rose Herb; J. Eric Ernst; $. Robert Herbert 
Mary S. Nerth; Philip Hand 
In order to help you alphabetize the above 
names accurately, read the following sugges. 
tions carefully: 
1. Consider the surnames first, then the initials 
representing the first names, and lastly consider 
the middle name. Example: 


magazines 
sentences and 


Necessary 
supply the 


no man or 


0 


ecech of the 


write the 
write the 


then the 


E. Charles Mabie comes before L. Charles 
Mabie. 
2. If two surnames are alike, but one has a 


first name represented by an initial and the 
other has a first name beginning with the same 
but written in full, the name with the 
comes first. Example: W. Alfred Lyon 
before William Lyon. Once more, re- 
that '‘'nothing comes before some- 


letter, 
initial 
comes 
member 
thing.” 


D. Working with Numbers 

Add and check each of the following examples 

AS RE a) a > 16; 17: 18; 19; 20 

2. $10.22; $20.44; $30.77; $80.33; $60.1! 

3. $49.72; $46.93; $19.84; $38.79 

4. 816; 87,723; 3,968; 37 

5. Sixty-seven cents: 
cents; three dollars. 


Editing 
Are these pairs of names the same or different? 
Do not copy the names; merely write ‘Same 
or ''Different’’ in your notebook. 
1. Goldye Hertzberg Goldye Hertsberg 
2. Virgil Scrivner Vergil Scrivner 
3. Wolfgang Emil Koel Wolfging Emil Koell 
4, Steven Roger Rogstad 
Stephen Roger Rogstad 
5. Dean Samuel Chesterton 

Dean Samuel Chesterton 


. Supplying Information Accurately 
How would you answer the following? 
|. What is your name? oa 
Write you first name in full, your middle 
initial, or initials, if you have any, and your 
surname in full. Women should use the prefix 
"Miss'’ or ''Mrs."" 

2. When and where were you born? 
Give year and state or country. 


SAMPLE JOB SHEET NUMBER 2 
Money! Money! Money! We no more get some 
than out it goes again! We work to earn enoug 
money to support ourselves and have enoug' 
saved aside to take care of emergencies or future 
plans. The businessman invests his money in enter: 
prises so as to do likewise, Unquestionably, mos 
of the money we earn goes out as we pay Of 
bills. The big job is to see to it that we do nd 
spend more than we earn or can cover by our 
reserve funds. : 
In the following jobs the subject of money § 
discussed. Read the paragraphs with an eye to 
the future for you will, undoubtedly, earn money, 
spend money, and, we hope, save money. 


ninety cents; eighty-five 
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a. searning About Remittances 


ead and study: 
4 your debts. 


| on time. Pay ahead of 
a 


time if you can. y with cash. Pay with 
stamps. Pay by personal check, Pay by bank 
check. Pay by postal money order. Pay by 


express money order, Pay by telegraph money 
order. Never buy anything for which ~~ 
cannot afford to pay and pay on time. The 
businessman has his bills to pay just as you 
have yours. He cannot meet his obligations 
unless you pay him on time. If the business- 
man does not collect enough money to pay 
his own bills during the discount period, he 
deduct the discount granted to en- 


cannoi n 
courege early payment, As a result, his 
profits go down and it is likely that the 


prices on his goods may have to go up to 

make up for this loss. 

Answer the following questions in 

sentences: 

|. How many ways of remitting were men- 
tioned in the above paragraph? 

2, Which ways have you personally used? 

3, Which method is used most often by the 
businessman? 


complete 


8, Checking Your Progress 


True or false? 
1. $. M. Brown is filed before Brown's Studio. 
2, Rob 8B. ummell is filed before R. A. 
Hummell. 
3. Cleveland Street Department is filed before 
Cleveland Paper Co. 
4. Smith-Bennet Corp. is filed before Bessie 
L. Smith. 


C. In the Boston Hat Shop 


|. Clerk A's sales for Nov. | were $2.98, 
$5.98, $3.98, $2.98, $10.00, $5.98, $2.98. What 
were gross sales? 

2. Clerk A received $25.50 salary this week; 
Clerk B, $28.75; Clerk C, $32.50; Clerk D, 
$35.00. What was the amount of the pay- 
roll? 

3. The owner bought the following merchan- 
dise from the High Class Hat House: | 
dozen felts at $3.98 each; '/2 dozen berets 
at $1.55 each. What was the amount of 
the invoice? 

4. lf the terms of the invoice are 1/10, n/30 

and the invoice is paid on the 8th day, 

what is the net cost of the merchandise? 


D. Multiple Choice 


|. The method of filing correspondence used 
most is (a) alphabetic, (b) numeric, (c) 
subject, (d) geographic. 

2. Names and telephone numbers frequently 
used should be (a) memorized, (b) kept in 
a special alphabetic list, (c) checked in 
the telephone directory, (d) none of the 
foregoing. 

3. If you are the incoming mail clerk, after 
you remove the contents of an envelop 
addressed to the company, the very next 
step is to (a) read the letter to decide to 
which department it belongs, (b) stamp 
the letter with the date stamp, (c) check 
for enclosures, (d) deliver the letter to 
the right department. 


Definite Clerical Skills 
What equipment did we have? In 


our secretarial training room we had 
\ypewriters, four transcribing ma- 
chines, four adding-calculating ma- 
chines 
Monroes), one A. B. Dick mimeo- 
graph, one switchboard, some card 
catalogue files and some miniature 
correspondence files. 
lasses would be 30 to 40 in number. 
And we knew a demonstration had 
no value whatsoever for the slow 
learner except to see what the ma- 
chine looked like and maybe become 
impressed with the miracle of what 
it could do so easily and quickly. 

We decided, therefore, to use our 
€quipment on a rotation plan; but, in 
order to create the necessary realism 
which would help these pupils bridge 
the gap from the classroom to the 
business office, we converted the class 
into an office. 
up with five departments: adminis- 


(two Burroughs and two 


And we knew 


Each office was set 
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tration (manager, receptionist book- 
keepers, stock clerks); duplication 
(A. B. Dick mimeograph, Mimeo- 
scope, and now Rex -o- graph) ; 
transcription (Dictaphone, Ediphone, 
and now the SoundScriber) ; tele-! 
phone-file clerks (switchboard oper- 
ators and filing of miniature and 
large correspondence clerks); calcu- 
ulator department (we now have six 
machines in a room, two of each of 
three makes.) 





Walton High School Students 
at the Calculator 


At regular intervals, the girls were 
“promoted” from one department to 
the next higher so that it took 1% 
years to complete the cycle. In the 
last half of the second year, the girl 
has one more opportunity to work 
at every machine in the room so as 
to bring her skill back to what it was 
when she had been actively working 
at it and maybe improve upon it. 





s Amount of Personality 
Training 


A Tr d 


These girls came to us, by and 
large, with a defeatist outlook on 
life. They had never had time to 
shine because the brighter pupils had 
brushed them aside in impatience 
and intolerance. They, too often, had 
developed compensatory, annoying 
habits to get attention. They had 
seldom been trusted with responsi- 
bility so had never assumed any. 

First of all, we decided these slow 
learners must be grouped by them- 
selves so that the instruction level, 
tempo, and activity of a lesson could 
be at their level. Second, we incor- 
porated into the daily job sheets hints 
on personality that we felt would hit 
home. Third, we knew the office at- 
mosphere set-up for léarning the 
various office skills\w&uld give op- 
portunities for leadership, initiative, 
reliability, care of property, etc. 
Fourth, we knew the teacher would 
have to be expert in handling this 


type of pupil. The teacher would 
have to be a born organizer; have a 
keen sense of humor; be patient; be 
firm; be untiring in her ability to 
check, check, check ; be sympathetic ; 
be trained in what we wanted to ac- 
complish. 

The chairman, therefore, took the 
first class herself. The teachers vis- 
ited her class whenever they could 
and as often as they could all term 
long. At the same time, she gave an 
in-service course to eighteen mem- 
bers of the department. In_ that 
course, subject matter was covered ; 
tricks of the trade used to meet daily 
problems were discussed; teachers 
used the various machines to review 
the best ways of presenting and su- 
pervising each machine; visits were 
made to business offices in the city to 
see and learn what was expected of 
our graduates. Thereafter, each term, 
one teacher was added to the staff 
teaching clerical practice. Usually it 
is possible for that teacher to observe 
the chairman daily for the first few 
weeks at least and whenever she 
wishes at other times. At depart- 
mental conferences, suggestions, 
problems, and materials are discus- 
sed as the occasion arises. A second 
in-service course was given last term 
to which not only department teach- 
ers, but other commercial teachers in 
the city came. The latest literature is 
always made available. So there is 
constant attention to teacher train- 
ing going on all the time. 


Concept of Liberty and Responsibility 


They needed a balance between 
very precise routine to give them se- 
curity and stability and complete 
freedom to develop individual abili- 
ties and skills. Here, then, is a typical 
day’s period of 40 minutes: 

1. Pupils get in as fast as they 
can and begin typing words practiced 
at home for spelling. A record is kept 
of perfect lines typed and a typing 
mark is given at marking periods, 
a curve of distribution being used to 
determine what it shall be. Why be- 
gin in this way? “Getting credit” en- 
courages the girls to come to class as 
fast as they can. Using the spelling 
words gets the written homework on 
the desks without teacher direction 
and endless waiting. More practice in 
spelling is vital. Need for improve- 


ment in typing skill on these words 
}s an accepted need. Their typing 


skill is utilized. The teacher has a 
breathing spell to take attendance. 
The lesson starts in a quiet, orderly, 
purposeful manner. 

2. Pupils take a one-minute typing 
test. If the teacher has convinced 
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the zirls that typing accurately as 
fast as possible is necessary at the 
beginning of a period, the one-mm- 
ute test gives the girl a chance to 
check her progress. 

3. Homework is reviewed. The 
manager calls on the girls to read 
their work and answer questions. The 
teacher is free, once more, to add a 
point, challenge a statement, sample 
the work of girls, at their seats, and 
to supplement the job sheet infor- 
mation. 

4. Pupils go to their jobs at the 
various machines. Here is where the 
teacher actually stands by. One girl 
reaches subtraction for the first time ; 
another completes a job in geograph- 
ical filing; a third finds the duplica- 
tor out of order; a fourth cannot hear 
a record on the transcriber clearly. 
If only the teacher could tear her- 
self into four (or, forty) parts! 
ten minutes before 
the end of the period, the manager 
begins to warn various workers of 
time problems. The duplicator oper- 
ators have the most to clean up. A 
calculator operator can stop at any 
instant. Five minutes before closing 
time, the manager starts every girl 
cleaning up and clearing up. 

6. As soon as an individual has 
completed her clean up, she starts 
typing batteries of speed building 
words that have been written on the 
board by the manager. These words 
have been prepared by the teacher. 
Once more, peace and order and pur- 
poseful work prevail and the teacher 
and her administrative staff can go 
about checking that all is left properly 
for the next class (we have 13 cler- 
ical practice classes this term using 
two rooms equipped for that work. ) 


5. Beginning 


Evaluation 


Does it run as smoothly as this 
sounds? No. In the first term, the 
struggle for tone, speed, reliability 
is great. Then the teacher gets a sec- 
ond term class and she finds most all 
her efforts have been more than re- 
warded because the “rough dia- 
monds” seem to have had many of 
the sharp edges removed, there is a 
maturity that is almost unbelievable, 
things run remarkably well most of 
the time. That teacher goes on into 
a senior class and she usually sees 
young ladies who know what it is 
all about, who are being interviewed 
for jobs through the placement 
teacher, who know that there will be 
a place for them in the business 
world. 


Proper placement, of course, is 
necessary to maintain this confidence. 
We tell our employer clients what the 
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potentialities of these pupils are; 
what specific skills they have learned ; 
what their particular personality 
strengths are. The result is that these 
girls are happily and successfully 
working in our business offices, hav- 
ing passed personnel employment 
tests because they mastered so much 
of the material on the daily job 
sheets ; having met personality stand- 
ards as a result, for the most part, 
of teacher-pupil relations; having 
learned at least a degree of skill 
needed for a specific office job. 


ee eo So ie | 


In the November issue of this magazine 


design on the typewriter. This is a new typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the annual artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions, the result should be the girl with umbrella pic: 


tured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 31 of the November issue. 


1 XXX 

2 XXXXX 

3 XOOOOOOKXKXK 

4 XXXXXXXXXXXXX 

5 XXXXKXXXXKXKXXK 

6 XX XXXXXXXXXXX 

Wf x XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

8 X KX XXXXXXXXXXXXX 

9 xX XXXXXXXXXXXXX 
10 X XX XXKKXXXXKXXKKK 
1l XX XX XXXXXXXXXXXXXK 

2 xX XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
13 X XXXXXXXXXXXX 
14 XXXX X XXXXXXXXXX 
is XXXXXXXXXKXX 
16 XXXVXXXK XXXXXXXXKKXKXXKXK 
av XXXXXXXXXXAXXKXAKXXXKKX XX XX XXKK 
18 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXXXXXXAXXXXXAXX 
19 XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXKKXXX XX XK 
20 XXXX XXXXXXXKKKKKOOOKKAKXXK 
21 X XXXXXXXXXXXKXXXXXAKXXKK 
22 XXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
23 xX XXXXX XXXXXKXXXKXXXAXX 
24 XX XXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
2 X XXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
2 X XXXXXXXXXXXXXXK XXX X 
4 XX XX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
28 xX X X XXXXXXXXXKXKXKXKX XAXAXXAXKXXKK KK 
29 XXXX X XX XXXXXXXXKKKAK XX KAKKKAXXXXKKX 
30 XXX X XX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKAXKXKXXXXXXXAXK 
31 XX XX XX XXXXXKXXXXXXKXKXKXKKK XXX XXXXKAKK 
32 XX XX XX XX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXAXAXXKXXXXK 
33 XX XX XX XX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXXXXAKAXK 
34 XX X XX XX XXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXK 
35 XX X X XX XX XX XXXXXXXXXXXKXK 

26 XX XX XX XXX X XXXXXX 

37 XX X XX XX X XXXXXXXX 

38 XX XXX X X XXXXXXX 

39 XXXXX X XXXXXXX 

40 XXXX X XXXXXXX 

41 XX X XXXXXXX 

2 X XXXXXXXX 

43 X XXXXXXXX 
44 XXXXXXXXXXXXXK 

45 XXXXXXXXXXXX 

46 XXXXXXXXXXX 

47 XXXXXXXXXXXX 

48 XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

49 XXXXXXKXXXXXXXKK 

50 XXXXXXXXX XXXXX 
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Are we satisfied? No. As teachers 
we want more patience, more skil] 
printed job sheets to replace oyr 
mimeographed work, replacement of 
old equipment, more equipment, fiye 
more minutes for every period (hea- 
ven deliver us from a double period 
however ), more knowledge, and, and. 
and. It is a healthy state of mind for 
teachers to be in. We hope the nex 
years will see us continue, as teach- 
ers, to grow as much as we know 
our pupils will grow under our pres. 
ent ever-improving set-up. 


directions were given for constructing « 
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STRONG trend in_ shorthand 
Pipeachiny in recent years has been 
0 provide specific transcription train- 
ing which is separate and distinct 
from the transcription of dictated 
material. 

Allied to the belief in specific train- 
ing on transcription elements is the 
practice of introducing the student to 
the transcription of new dictation by 
means Of a slow gradation of tran- 
sription practice from carefully 
studied plate shorthand, through re- 
view shorthand dictation to new 
shorthand dictation, and transcription 
of “cold” notes. 


Fallacies in these Practices 


The first practice consists of train- 


ing the student during the beginning 
of the transcription period, for ap- 
proximately eight to ten minutes, on 
each of the factors making up a fin- 
ished transcript. The drill work may 
include training in straight typing, 
yping isolated words, typing from 
jlate shorthand, spelling, punctua- 
ion, hyphenation, grammar, idio- 
matic usage, word meaning, letter 
content, letter form, business infor- 
mation, geographic location, and 
‘horthand vocabulary—all during the 
(ranscription period. 

Upon completion of several kinds 
ot drills, or at the end of a specified 
number of minutes, the students turn 
to the regular transcription work of 
the period. About one-fourth or one- 
nith of the transcription period has 
deen used for presentation and drill 
on various elements of the transcrip- 
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TEACHING TRANSCRIPTION 


by Sherwood Friedman 


Central Commercial High School 
New York, N. Y. 


tion problem which are not directly 
connected with dictation material as- 
signed to students for transcription. 

The second practice consists of 
bridging the gap between beginning 
and advanced shorthand by making 
use of the first month, more or less, 
ot second-year shorthand to teach 
transcription. The training period be- 
gins with word-by-word or sentence- 
by-sentence transcripts on the type- 
writer of thoroughly practiced plate 
shorthand. Students may then be per- 
mitted to type complete letters based 
on plate shorthand which has been 
read and re-read in class and out of 
class. Later, the student may type a 
transcript based on plate shorthand 
which has been read at hoime. The 





A Transcription Classroom at Central Commercial High School 


next step takes the student through 
a line-by-line transcription of his 
own shorthand notes based on home- 
work material and thoroughly digest- 
ed review dictation. This procedure 
parallels the slow series of steps fol- 
lowed in transcribing plate short- 
hand. The last and most eventful 
step consists of the dictation of new 
material. Again, a slow series of 
steps may be followed until finally 
the student is permitted to transcribe 
one or more wholly new letters from 
his own shorthand. 


Objections to these Practices 
If the description of transcription 
practices is accurate, there are seri- 
ous objections to the use of these 
practices : 
1. Training in Typewriting — 
There would seem to be little or no 


need for specific training in straight 
copy or isolated word material for 
all students in a transcription class. 
In general, students in a transcrip- 
tion class have had at least one year 
of typewriting prior to or concur- 
rent with their transcription class. 
Most students will have attained a 
fair degree of speed and accuracy in 
their typewriting classes on straight 
copy material. A diagnosis of student 
difficulties may indicate some stu- 
dents who need special straight copy 
practice. It seems unnecessary and 
unwise, however, to take the time of 
all students for training needed by 
a few. 

2. Training in Transcribing Short- 
hand Plate—Undoubtedly, most stu- 
dents in a transcription class’ will 
have had and will continue to get 
practice in reading shorthand plate 
in the shorthand class and at home. 
There is no visible value, then, to 
practice in typing from shorthand 
plate if the goal is improvement of 
reading from plate material. 

If the value lies in presenting the 
student with perfect notes so as to 
improve his transcription ability by 
easing the difficulty of transcribing 
from shorthand into longhand, there 
would seem to be no value in the 
substitution of plate notes for his 
own imperfect notes. The student 
eventually will have to use his own 
notes. If the notes are imperfect he 
will have to learn to read them, none- 
theless, or he will have to improve 
them. In the transcription class, the 
student derives the greatest tran- 
scription value from transcribing his 
own shorthand notes. 

In addition, the impression given 
by the step-by-step introduction to 
transcription is that the student has 
had little or no transcription prac- 
tice in first-year shorthand. With the 
use of textbooks in beginning short- 
hand which emphasize contextual 
material, many shorthand students 
have had a great deal of transcrip- 
tion practice, based on transcription 
of their own notes, long before they 
enter a typewriting transcription 
class. The new feature of transcrip- 
tion is, for the most part, the use of 
a typewriter. The student’s tvypewrit- 
ing ability and his transcription abil- 
ity should both be equal to beginning 
the task of a typewritten transcript 
based on his own shorthand notes im- 
mediately upon entrance into a tran- 
scription class. A diagnosis of diffi- 
culties may point out some students 
who have difficulty in transcribing 
their own notes or who are unable to 
begin a typewritten transcript imme- 
diately. A suggested method for 
training students exhibiting such 
weaknesses will be indicated later. 


- 
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3. Training in English—The value 
of training a full class in specific 
elements of English, unless a large 
portion of the class has indicated 
ignorance of such elements, is de- 
batable. In the first place, much of 
the training must be given on iso- 
lated word lists, rules of punctuation, 
rules of grammar, idiomatic expres- 
sions, and rules of syllabication and 
hvphenation. The fact that such train- 
ing may not be directly connected 
with material dictated for transcrip- 
tion means a loss of direct motiva- 
tion. Also, much of the training may 
be duplication of instruction given in 
the shorthand class or in the English 
class. 

4. Training in Business Informa- 
tion and Organization — Specific 
training in business information and 
organization based on isolated terms 
or situations which are unconnected 
with dictated material is open to 
much the same criticism as_ that 
leveled against specific training in 
elements of English in a transcrip- 
tion classroom. There is no direct 
motivation felt by the student when 
materials are isolated and apart from 
a life situation. 


5. Letter Form and Organization 
—Most students should have receiv- 
ed all the training necessary for 
proper letter set-up and adequate 
letter arrangement in their typewrit- 
ing classes and in transcription train- 
ing carried out through the medium 
of penwritten transcription of dic- 
tated material. Therefore, there 
seems to be little or no need for such 
specific training apart from the ac- 
tual setting up of material dictated 
for transcription. 


6. Geographic Information — 
Training students to know the loca- 
tion of cities, states, and countries is 
valuable, but is unnecessary as a 
—" part of a transcription pe- 
riod. 


Teach Transcription Directly 


If it is not advisable to make use 
of a special part of the transcription 
period for training in specific ele- 
ments entering into the transcription 
process, and if it is not valuable to 
make the first month of a beginning 
transcription class a transition pe- 
riod, what method of teaching tran- 
scription should be used? The meth- 
od advocated is transcription train- 
ing from beginning shorthand up to 
and including the regularly scheduled 
transcription period. The transcrip- 
tion training should include instruc- 
tion in specific elements of the tran- 
scription process, but only as these 
elements are needed or are found in 
connected material which has been 
dictated for transcription. 
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The direct transcription training 
advocated may be used to great ad- 
vantage in first-year shorthand by 
requiring pen-written transcripts fre- 
quently ; by stressing word meaning, 
spelling, punctuation, hyphenation, 
and grammar of material read or 
written in class or out of class; by 
discussing article or letter content, 
business terms, and business infor- 
mation; by spelling and _ locating 
cities, states, and countries; by re- 
quiring proper letter form and ar- 
rangement and estimation of letter 
length; in other words, by placing 
the transcription process where it be- 
longs, with shorthand training. The 
teacher must provide opportunity for 
the student to encounter every type 
of transcription problem. 

The problem of integrating type- 
writing with the transcription process 
is not difficult if students are permit- 
ted to enter second-year shorthand, in 
which transcription may be a separ- 
ate period, only after they have sat- 
isfactorily completed at least one 
year of typewriting. When skill in 
these two separate subjects has been 
achieved, they may be blended with 
little or no transition period or spe- 
cific training. 


Overcoming Difficulties 


What procedure should be fol- 
lowed in beginning transcription 
classes with students who experience 
difficulty in setting up a mailable 
typewritten transcript of shorthand 
material dictated to them? A diag- 
nosis must be made of such student’s 
work habits, techniques, shorthand 
notes, and typewritten transcripts. As 
a result of a careful diagnosis and 
analysis of individual students’ work, 
it will probably be found that very 
few students who show lack of abil- 
ity in transcription are suffering 
from the same fundamental difficulty. 
Students having specific difficulties 
must be given individual attention, 
training, and practice on these dif- 
ficulties, in addition to the regular 
group transcription work. The fol- 
lowing examples may indicate the 
problems arising in beginning tran- 
scription classes and the methods of 
handling the problems: 

1. A student who fails to estimate 
letter length accurately for a type- 
written transcript even after a sim- 
ple method of letter estimation and 
letter set up has been given to the 
class should be required to practice 
letter estimation for several days on 
all dictated material. A check against 
the student’s estimates must be made 
by the teacher during the transcrip- 
tion period. Several days of estima- 
tion by the student, and individual 


checking by the teacher, should suf. 
fice to clear up the difficulty. 

2. If a student indicates a low 
level of spelling ability, the ‘teacher 
should require spelling praciice on 
all words misspelled by the student 
in the material dictated for tran. 
scription over a fairly long period— 
perhaps the entire term. The check 
on misspelled words must be made 
regularly by the teacher, and the 
student should be required to look 
up such words in the dictionary and 
to type both the spelling and meaning 
of the words several times. The prac- 
tice on spelling and meaning should 
be permitted after the student has 
completed transcribing the day’s te- 
quired number of letters. It may be 
found necessary, also, to give such 
a student an individual lesson in the 
use of the dictionary, aside from the 
general lesson given to the class. 

3. If a student shows a lack of 
knowledge of business terms and in- 
formation, a procedure similar to 
that used for spelling difficulties may 
be followed. That is, the student may 
be required to look up and type cor- 
rectly the terms and their explana- 
tions as they are encountered in daily 
dictation and transcription. In addi- 
tion to requiring the typing of busi- 
ness terms and their explanations, 
the student may be required, as an 
additional homework assignment, to 
write a brief summary of letter con- 
tent and meaning of specifically des- 
ignated letters. Also, home study in 
a textbook on general business may 
be required of a student who is weak 
in business background information. 


4. Students who are unable to 
meet timed transcription require- 
ments because of inadequate typing 
speed may be given timed-writing 
practice on straight copy material 
after class or in a make-up typewrit- 
ing class. It may be found that a 
student’s typing speed is low be- 
cause of faulty technique or work 
habits. During the transcription pe- 
riod, therefore, the teacher should 
observe and analyze the typing ol 
the student and, as a result of obser- 
vation, give specific directions and 
practice work to the student. The 
practice work in proper technique 
and work habits should, where pos- 
sible, be based on the dictation ma- 
terial being transcribed by the class. 

5. Students who are unable to get 
the speed of dictation may be given 
additional letter practice assignments 
at home, may be required to attend 
make-up speed dictation classes after 
school, or may be given additional 
theory practice and training in make- 
up theory classes or as part of the 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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WANT BETTER TYPING RESULTS? 


by 


Mildred Gibson, Highline Junior-Senior High School, Seattle, Washington 
Margaret Linnan, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 
Frances Sadoff, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


Ni- of the greatest unsolved 
problems for teachers of type- 
writing has been the matter of errors 
made by typewriting students. Type- 
writing teachers have dwelt for years 
on remedial drills which have stressed 
rhythm, repetition of certain letters 
in specific order of sequence, and 
many other forms of practice, but 
much of the work has been hit and 
miss because they have not had in- 
formation available on the really 
basic or scientific causes of errors. 
This study was undertaken to re- 
view the research previously made 
on the causes of typewriting errors 
and to indicate or recommend some 
further research in areas outside the 
actual mechanical operation of the 
machine which may contribute to 
typewriting errors. 


Previous Studies of Factors Affecting 
Typing Results 

For such a study it was felt that, 
in order to get a comprehensive an- 
alysis of the various types of errors, 
it would be well to study various lists 
which have been arranged and pub- 
lished by outstanding authorities on 
the subject. 

In one such list recently published, 
Lessenberry’ divides the errors into 
four classes: stroking technique ; 
basic knowledge or understanding; 
manipulation ; and reading copy. 

In a second study prepared by 
Mexwell,? the causes for errors are 
diagnosed much as in the preceding 


study, with certain errors falling 
within the mechanical group, and 


others being classed as reading er- 
rors, 
_ These errors, then, seem to fall 
into two natural categories, mechan- 
ial and physical. Mechanical types 
ot errors may be caused by physical 
discomfort brought about by poor 
posture, by a desk or chair which is 
too high or too low, by improper 
lighting facilities, by poor ventila- 
tion, or by distracting noises. 

Among the studies made on desk 
and chair heights, Foster? made one 


Pita D. Lessenberry, ‘Typewriting Errors and 
Wrrective Measures,” The Balance Sheet, South- 
yaern Publishing Co., April 1948, pp. 340-3, 


cu: C. Maxwell, James L. Mursell, and Albert 
-, Fries, Rhythmic Typewriting, pp. xiv-xvii. 
William _R._ Foster and others, ‘Improving 
‘struction in Typewriting,”’ Improving Learning 
and Achievement in Business Education, Vol. 6 
pte American Business Education Yearbook, 1945, 
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to determine the necessary equip- 
ment for the best possible results in 
typewriting. He found that desks 
29, 30, and 31 inches high and chairs 
a little lower than the distance from 
the floor to the back of the knee 
when the leg is in a vertical position 
afforded greatest comfort for the 
average worker. 


In the same study mentioned 
above, Foster further points out the 
absolute necessity for adequate light- 
ing in order to obtain maximum re- 
sults and emphasizes the fact that 
most schools have lighting facilities 
in the classrooms which are extreme- 
ly poor, as low as 15 footcandles in 
many cases, while he advises from 
50 to 100 footcandles of light on the 
copy to prevent eyestrain. 


Business educators could well 
profit by a study of the improvements 
which are being made by industry in 
better lighting facilities during the 
last few years. Industrialists have 
found by constant study and experi- 
mentation that improved lighting has 
increased output as much as 20 to 
25 per cent*. This factor is dis- 
cussed in more detail later in this ar- 
ticle. 


Still another factor in the physical 
comfort of the individual student is 
that of proper heating and ventila- 
tion. In a study of office conditions, 
Maze® maintains that “excessive heat 
induces mental sluggishness while 
insufficient heat means that employees 
stop work to get warm... A tem- 
perature of from 68 to 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit is most satisfactory for 
health and efficiency. However, many 
office people, especially women, pre- 
fer a minimum of 72 degrees.” 


The matter of noise abatement has 
been given more and more thought 
by businessmen, as_ results have 
shown that distracting noises cut 
down production. Maze® maintains 
that “The ill effects resulting from 
noise existing within the office have 
a definite reaction on employee well- 
being and the quality and quantity of 
work performed. This conclusion is 
accorded worthwhile substantiation 
by eminent authorities in the field of 





a Magazine of Light, Vol. 17, No. 1, 1948, 
pe it. 

5Coleman L. Maze, Office Management, The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1948. 


*<bid., p. $71. 


human welfare research.” The same 
principle could well apply to the 
classroom, and especially to the type- 
writing classroom, where concentra- 
tion plays such an important part in 
progress. 


Relationship Between Reading 
and Typewriting 


What relationship is there between 
reading and the ability to type? Will 
a poor reader necessarily be a poor 
typist? Fuller’ states that even the 
poorest reader has a sufficiently large 
span of recognition to meet the de- 
mands of reading for typewriting. 
But do some of the factors causing 
reading disability also cause errors 
in typewriting ? 


Visual Defect 


In examining and diagnosing poor 
readers, it was found that many poor 
readers have visual defects. They 
may be nearsighted, farsighted, have 
astigmatism, or lack binocular co- 
ordination. All of these factors may 
cause inadequate visual acuity and 
perception. The near- and far-sight- 
ed child is unable to distinguish read- 
ing matter except with the material 
a certain distance from the eye. As- 
tigmatism may cause headaches, eye 
strain, or nervous tension. Binocular 
co-ordination or the ability to direct 
the eyes on the same object at the 
same time so as to get a single im- 
pression is extremely important in 
good reading results. The inability 
to focus may result in blurred im- 
ages, double vision, suppression (the 
lack of function of one eye), or al- 
ternating suppression.*® 

Such a handicap is thought by 
many to be a direct factor in reading 
difficulties, and likewise in all prob- 
abilities could be a carryover in read- 
ing difficulties in typewriting. 

Monroe? states that should the ret- 
inal image be blurred, the child 
might not distinguish between simi- 
lar patterns of letters. Thus a child 
with this defect when reading the 
word “how” secs the “h” as an ‘“‘n” 
and reads the word “now.” The let- 
ter “o” may look like “a” or vice 
versa. It may be difficult to distin- 
guish between ‘‘c,” “e,” and “o.” Dis- 
tance could increase this defect. In 
normal reading matter is usually held 
from 14 to 16 inches from the eyes. 
In typewriting, the book is usually 
18 to 20 inches from the eyes. If at 





7™Donald C. Fuller, “Reading for Typewriting,” 
Journal of Business Education, September 1943, 
p. 20. 
Helen Mansfield Robinson, Why Pupils Fail 
in Reading, University of Chicago Press, 1946, 
p. 19. 

® Marion Monroe, and Bertie Backus, Remedial 
Reading, A Monograph in Character Education, 
Boston, Houghton. Mifflin Co., 1937, p. 171. 
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14 inches, “h” is read as “n,” cer- 
tainly at 20 inches “h” would defi- 
nitely be seen as “n.” In many in- 
stances, the student may interpret 
the outline to be almost any letter and 
thus an error would result. 

Since 25 per cent of reading fail- 
ures had difficulty in fusion, and only 
12.4 per cent of normal readers had 
this difficulty,’® it is obvious that this 
problem is one that warrants con- 
sideration. 

Many of these visual defects could 
be detected in the required school 
physical examination, but in many 
schools these examinations are a 
mere formality. In a study made at 
Dartmouth College, it was found that 
the usual school physical examination 
does not catch many of the eye diffi- 
culties among students.” 

Several mechanical devices have 
been designed to screen out visual 
defects in individuals. The Keystone 
Ophthalmic Telebinocular machine 
screens out those who are nearsight- 
ed, farsighted, and who have astig- 
matism. It also measures vertical im- 
balance, lateral imbalance, far-point- 
ed fusion, binocular visual efficiency, 
near-point fusion and _ stereopsis 
level. The main purpose of this ma- 
chine is to pick out those students 
who need further examination. 

Another device that can be used 
to catch visual difficulties is the 
Eames Eye Test. This screens for 
visual acuity, nearsightedness, far- 
sightedness, muscular imbalance, 
fusion and astigmatism. 

If the two above devices are not 
available, the Snellen Chart can help 
to screen out visual defects, not as 
effectively, but it can detect near- 
sightedness and measure visual 
acuity.’? 

All students having eye difficulties 
as indicated by the above testing pro- 
gram should have the corrections 
made immediately by an oculist. 

Other factors that cause poor 
readers which may also affect poor 
typists are left-handedness, and emo- 
tional factors. 


Left-Handedness 


There has been much controversy 
on the effect of left-handedness on 
the individual in regard to reading. 
Regardless of the fact that no con- 
clusions have been reached on this 
matter, it has been found by some 
authority that left-handed children 
have a tendency to catch the end let- 
ters of words first, reading from 


% Robinson, op. cit., p. 23. 

1 Henry A. Imus, John W. M. Rothney, and 
Robert M. Bear, An Evaluation of Visual Factors 
in Reading, Dartmouth College Publications, Han- 
over, New Hampshire, 1938, p. 120. 

2 Glenn Myers Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching in Secondary Schools, Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1947, pp. 51ff. 
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right to left rather than from left 
to right.1* This might be the explana- 
tion of why some students in type- 
writing make most of their errors 
at the beginning of words, or why 
many students transpose two- and 
three-letter words; for example, typ- 
ing “ti” for “it,” “nda” for “and,” 
and “fi” for “if.” 


Emotional 

Emotional factors are more fre- 
quently associated with disability in 
reading than are physical factors. 
3ecause of the very lives people live 
today, they are constantly influenced 
by disturbing environmental factors 
which very often upset their emo- 
tional equilibrium and which are 
often reflected in the work they do, 
be it school work, office work, home 
work, or the many other daily activi- 
ties. “In some children specific read- 
ing disability is but a symptom of 
underlying emotional tensions which 
block the learning process.’’™* 

If these emotional factors disturb 
the individual and cause reading dis- 
abilities, these same factors may car- 
ry over to the field of typewriting. 
Fuller brings out this point very 
aptly. “The emotional attitude set by 
hates or liking for the activity, by 
fatigue, and by the difficulty of the 
task will often decide the degree of 
efficiency in reading for typewriting, 
as in any other reading.”’* 


Physical Makeup of Page 

The physical makeup of the print- 
ed page itself is of great importance 
in discussing the matter of reading. 
Paterson and Tinker found that 
typography does affect reading per- 
formance and reader’s_reaction.’® 
Many studies have been made on the 
numerous features of the printed 
page—color and finish of the paper, 
color of type, style and size of type, 
boldness and form of type face, 
length of line of print, and interlinal 
spacing.** 

From these studies it was found 
that the factors of the printed page 
had some effect on the reader. No 
definite conclusion could be reached 
as to the most optimum size of 
type, length of line, distance be- 
tween line, color of page, etc., as 
it was found that no one factor could 
be isolated, but that all the factors 
worked hand in hand and must be 
properly balanced to produce a 
printed page which will promote a 
maximum reading rate. 

8 ibid., p. 66. 

4*W. H. Missildine, “The Emotional Back- 
ground of 30 Children with Reading Disabilities 
with Emphasis on Its Coercive Elements,’ The 
Nervous Child, Vol. 5, No. 3, 1946, p. 264. 

© Fuller, op. cit., 


. 20. 
10 Carmichael and earhecn, Reading and Visual 
Fatigue, Houghton Mifflin Co., Chicago, 1947, 
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p. 101. 
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From the evidence produced, 
enough factors have been tested and 
examined to warrant tentative cop. 
clusions. Carmichael and Dearborn, 
on the basis of the studies made 
evolved a description of the mos 
legibly printed page as follows: 

The situation may be simplified some. 

what by establishing one variable as a sort 
of anchor and defining the others in rela. 
tion to it. Convenience and frequency of 
use have led us to decide that the size of 
type face upon which we shall base oy; 
other variables will be 10-point. 
_ The readable page, then, may be printed 
in any of several styles of type, preferably 
those which are fairly simple in design, 
The width of the lines of the type design 
may be medium to bold in thickness. The 
majority of the letters will be lower case 
and not italicized. The lines of print may 
be around 80 millimeters or 19 picas in 
length, solidly set or with up to two points 
of leading. The printing ink should be 
black on a cream-tinted paper of dull 
finish. 

It is not said that the above description 
is necessarily the optimum or the only de- 
sirable combination, but rather that it rep- 
resents some of the good formats and cer- 
tainly a page that will in general be read 
with ease. 


Lighting and Glare 


General Electric’s slogan, “Better 
light, better sight,” certainly is ap- 
plicable to those who type. The im 
portance of lighting is realized by in- 
dustry, for in the past few years 
many types of programs have been 
worked out trying to find out what 
part lighting does play in results of 
output and accuracy of output. A 
series of tests made by _ industry 
showed that “the average speed of 
typing from printed copy as well as 
from transcribing shorthand notes 
could be increased from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent where proper lighting 
is substituted for poor lighting.” 

In a report issued by the IIlumin- 
ating Engineering Society of New 
York, it was found that better light 
ing increases accuracy of workman- 
ship, reduces spoilage and consequent 
rework, speeds seeing—people actt:- 
ally see faster—makes seeing easier, 
lessens eyestrain and fatigue.” 

As illumination is increased so 1s 
the ability to see small details m- 
creased, In tests given, it was shown 
that as illumination is increased from 
one to 100 footcandles, speed of see- 
ing is practically doubled. In another 
series of tests, it was shown that bet- 
ter illumination aids the individual 
in performing visual tasks. Those 
with better eyes were aided 14 per 
cent by better lighting, while those 
with defective eyes were aided 2 
per cent. Eye fatigue is also relieved 
as shown by these tests. It was fount 





18 ibid., p. 124. 

” Maze, op. cit., p. 352. ile 
2° “Value of Good Lighting in War Production, 
op. cit., p. 14. 
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hat fatigue produced by reading is 
approximately three times as great 
after reading for an hour under one 
footcandle as it is after reading the 
ame material under 100 footcan- 
dles.”” 

The problem of glare also deserves 
careful consideration. Direct glare, 
resulting from high lights located 
within the normal field of vision, can 
cause a great deal of discomfort. 
Even more unbearable than direct 
sare can be window glare. It was 
found that the best arrangement for 
comfortable seeing is when the work- 
er is seated in such a position that 
he is facing away from the window 
at an angle at which daylight reaches 
the working surface from over his 
left shoulder. To reduce reflected 
gare, it is necessary to reduce the 
common causes of reflected glare. 
Glass or polished desk tops, glass 
partitions, or glass-covered pictures 
and dark desk tops cause reflected 
glare to a great extent. Reflected 
glare is not technically a part of the 
lighting system, but if not relieved 
or eliminated, it may mean the dif- 
ference between comfortable and un- 
comfortable vision.?? 

The Illuminating Engineering So- 





ciety, after studying the factors of 
lighting, set up minimum recom- 
mended illumination levels. For dif- 
fcult seeing tasks, under which type- 
writing is listed, the minimum oper- 
ating footcandles recommended is 
30.8 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
carried out a relighting program in 
its card-punch room. By increasing 
footcandle readings from an average 
of 10.5, to an average of almost 50 
footeandles, and by painting the 
room to give the optimum of reflec- 
tior, it was found that if only the 
minimum gain in efficiency of 5.5 per 
cent was applied to the annual pay- 
toll of the employees in the card- 
punch room, a 200 per cent profit on 
the investment was achieved.** If 
improved lighting could increase the 
accuracy and efficiency of school 
work to such an extent, the results 
in achievement and satisfaction of 


the students and teachers would far. 


‘xceed the over-all cost of such a 
lighting program. 


Wall Finishes 


Good lighting does not consist only 
ofa certain number of footcandles, 
but the room surroundings are vitally 
important. To understand a need of 
proper environment, it is necessary 


ibid. p. 17. 

2 ibid., pp. 353-5. 

ibid., p. 354. 
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to know three simple facts about the 
eye and the seeing process. 


Fact I. The eyes see most accurately, 
quickly and comfortably, with the least 
stress upon them and with a minimum drain 
upon the visual and other bodily resources, 
when there is maximum contrast in bright- 
ness between the details of a seeing task 
and their background. This means, from 
the standpoint of seeing efficiency, only 
well-printed black ink on good white paper 
should be used for office forms, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda. As letter or 
numeral characters become lighter than the 
best solid black—either in gray or in colors 
—and as the paper stock departs from 
white, visibility is reduced. 

Fact II. The eyes see most comfortably 
when there is little or no difference in 
brightness within the field of view. This 
means that those areas immediately sur- 
rounding office tasks and within the normal 
field of view should be of the same order 
of brightness as the tasks themselves. 





More remote surfaces should be as nearly: 


equal to the task and immediate surround- 
ing area brightnesses as practical. 

Fact IIT. Eve comfort and performance 
are more dependent upon the brightness 
pattern of an office environment than upon 
the color scheme. Saturated color schemes 
have little use in offices and should be elimi- 
nated when the principles of good task 
contrast and environmental ratios are fol- 
lowed.” 

From many laboratory testings, 
careful evaluations have been made 
and have led to the following con- 
clusions for wall finishes: ceilings 
should have a surface that is non- 
glossy ; a white, non-glossy finish is 
found to have a high degree of re- 
flectance; reflectance of 80 per cent 
or higher is most desirable, and the 
wall reflectances should be from 50- 
60 per cent.?® 

The reflectance of the desk tops 
and other surfaces immediately sur- 
rounding the work is of utmost im- 
portance. Theoretically, the desk base 
should have a reflectance higher than 
that of the top, since vertical sur- 
faces, in general, receive less light 
than horizontal ones. Files, typewrit- 
ers, and business machines, should 
have a lighter finish, to bring about 
greater reflectance. 


Noise 


Another factor given considerable 
weight by business today is noise as 
evidenced by the following state- 
ment: 

“The amount of consideration now 
given noise control in new office 
planning, and in connection with the 
remodeling and renovation of pres- 
ent office layouts, is on a parity with 
that accorded modern sanitation, 
heating, lighting, and floor covering 
requirements. It is a definite part of 
the initial program planning and in- 


25> Office Management and Equipment, reprint by 
General Electric, ‘Light Finishes Improve Office 
Performance,” p. 2. 

26“Color and Lighting,” Forum, National Office 
Management Association, July, 1948, p. 11 


cluded in the building costs as a spe- 
cific item of expense of more than 
ordinary importance. 

“Case results attest to the bene- 
fits brought about by a study and 
correction of the causes of avoidable 
noise. 

“A most illuminating and convinc- 
ing article on the results and bene- 
fits secured from one of the earlier, 
sizable installations of acoustic ma- 
terials in a large business office 1s 
presented in the case of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. The summarized 
benefits and savings claimed were: 

a 

1. Noise level reduced 14% per cent. 

2. Efficiency of employees increased 8.8 

per cent. 

3. Typists’ errors reduced 29 per cent; 

machine operators’ errors 52 per cent. 

4. Employee turnover decreased 47 per 

cent. : 

5. Absences decreased 34% per cent. 

6. Payroll costs reduced through de- 

creased number of employees required.” ” 

In light of the above, it is evident 


that school authorities should also 
consider this factor. 
Recommendations 


As a result of the above studies, 
therefore, the following recommen- 
jations are made: 

1. It is recommended that every 
effort be put forth by business edu- 
cators and school boards to provide 
suitable tables and chairs in type- 
writing classrooms. The use of ad- 
justable desks and chairs is advo- 
cated. Initial expense may seem great, 
but the results in the long run will 
more than repay for the initial ex- 
pense as has been proved in business 
offices. 

2. It is recommended that the mat- 
ter of proper heating and ventilation 
and noise be studied in an endeavor 
to improve working conditions for 
students in schools, just as is being 
done for their parents by industrial- 
ists in our great places of industry. 

3. It is recommended that since 
visual perception is extremely im- 
portant in all good reading, type- 
writing included, that a more ade- 
quate system of testing eyesight be 
carried out by the schools, that ade- 
quate equipment be used to test eyes, 
both at normal reading distance and 
at typewriting reading distance, and 
that these results be made available 
to school personnel. 

4. It is recommended that students 
having the difficulties not correctible 
by ordinary remedial drill be tested 
for left- and right-handed tendencies 
and that their remedial work be based 
on the outcomes of these tests. 

5. It is recommended that teach- 
ers maintain a classroom as free 


*7 Maze, op. cit., p. 372. 
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from emotional disturbances and up- 
sets as possible, keeping in mind that 
the teacher’s attitude is one of the 
important controlling factors. 


6. It is recommended that teach- 
ers of typewriting select with care 
the textbooks used in typewriting, 
examining them for size of type, 
length of line, and the other factors 
mentioned before. Also, teachers of 
typewriting should confer with au- 
thors and printers of textbooks to 
make known to them the require- 
ments based on further study on 
these factors which determine a read- 
able page. 


7. It is recommended that since 
lighting plays such an important part 
in the visual factor of reading, and 
since industry has come to recognize 
this importance in increasing output 
and accuracy of output, it is impor- 
tant and necessary that school officials 
do something about the lighting sit- 
uation. Therefore school officials 
should examine and study carefully 
their lighting systems with special 
emphasis on the amount of illumina- 
tion. All schoolrooms should have 
fixtures which provide at least 50 
footcandles of illumination. It is also 
recommended that all factors con- 
tributing to glare should be elimi- 
nated as much as possible, and that 
in so far as feasible all desks be 
placed at an angle at which daylight 
reaches the working surface from 
over the student’s left shoulder. 


8. It is recommended that school- 
rooms be redecorated to conform as 
nearly as possible to ideal lighting re- 
quirements by using colors that can 
be coordinated with light to create 
uniform seeing conditions and bring 
about the greatest amount of reflect- 
ance. Intelligent and expanded use 
of color in offices and schools is 
necessary. 


Conclusion 


It is evident that no definite con- 
clusions have been reached, but if 
the recommendations which have 
been made are put into practice, this 
study should serve to aid business 
educators in helping students to pre- 
vent or overcome typewriting errors. 
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THE FIGURE SKATER 


Pg 


By Dorothy Omernik, P. J. Jacobs High School, Custer, Wisconsin 





This is a combination outline-shaded and cut-out design. The wooded hills 
in the background were constructed by means of the "@ 
brought out by striking over, controlling the carriage, and varying the intensity 
of the stroke. The skate marks on the ice were constructed by means of the 
underscore; while the silhouetted figure on skates is a cut-out constructed with 
m," and 


many different letters, including ‘x, 


Miss Omernik submitted this entry in the Tenth Annual International Artistic 
Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the 


°. 


contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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LET’S TEACH 





mes et and 
Ty Sewriting 
New York 
Office Mee HE study of credit letters involves 
pany, F | many different types of problems 
tional Bac. § — granting credit, refusing credit, 
eading Dis. # offering more liberal credit terms to 
Its Coercive f customers meriting such increases, 
uid, Vol, 5, sliciting new charge accounts, and 
Bertie, “Re. following up inactive accounts. 
bh in Cha. @ The following credit letter involves 
Mifflin Com. fa problem of vital importance to the 
credit department — keeping credit 
tent, reprint # accounts active. The analysis is short 


“inishes Im- Bf adequate for stimulating students 


Vhy Pupils © Prepare original and effective let- 

icago ff terS. 
Of Chicago B'S: CREDIT LETTER PROBLEM 
The Problem 


Mrs. Albert Black has always been a 
regular credit customer at The Mart. Al- 
though the balance of her monthly charge 
account seldom exceeds $50, it seldom is 
less than $40. She has traded with The 
Mart ever since she first moved to Fort 
Worth in 1920. 

Therefore the credit manager, Mr. Wil- 
ton, is somewhat concerned when he no- 
tices, in reviewing the accounts the first of 
November, that it has been three months 
since Mrs. Black has charged any pur- 
chases to her account. He is not able to 
find where she has expressed any dissatis- 
faction with either the merchandise or 
the service of the store. 

However, Mr. Wilton knows that many 
customers never complain when they are 
dissatisfied with a purchase they have made 
but simply cease trading with the store in- 
volved. Therefore he is anxious to deter- 
mine just why Mrs. Black has not used her 
account for the past three months. Ac- 
cordingly he sits down and writes Mrs. 
Black a friendly letter in which he tries 
to learn the reason she has not visited 
The Mart recently. 


XXX 
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Analysis of the Problem 


Do not open your letter with an abrupt 
question as to why Mrs. Black has not 
used her account recently: 

“Mrs. Black, why have you not used your 
account for the past three months?” 
= Neither should you suggest dissatisfac- 
=a tion in the opening sentence: 

“Mrs. Black, since you have been one 
of our regular customers for so many 
years, we are convinced that some dissatis- 
_— faction has caused you to cease trading at 
our store.” 

“Mrs. Black, we are wondering whether 
tis our service or our merchandise which 
las proved unsatisfactory to you.” 

Rather, open your letter with some buffer 
\ype statement such as an appreciation of 





hill her business : 

mais “Mrs. Black, you have been one of our 
eing regular customers for over 25 years, and 
sity we are mighty proud of that record.” 


the _Original openings may be used success- 
iully in many cases: 


with “A Penny for Your Thoughts — and 
ere’s cash in advance . . . We are still 
tying to find out why you have not used 
ttle your charge account recently.” 


th By all means, do not use such weak 
e phraseology as “we cannot understand.” 
We cannot understand why we have 
been missing your regular visits the past 
three months.” (Notice, this sentence is a 
boomerang—We're surprised, but we did 
Miss you!) 
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BUSINESS LETTERWRITING 


Part III 


by Ruth I. Anderson 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Follow up opening with natural transi- 
tion which will lead to a discussion of the 
situation: 

“As you have been one of our valued 
customers for such a long period of time, 
we are doubly concerned to note that it has 
been three months since you have visited 
our store.” 

Not: “It has been three months since 
you have visited our store.” Mrs. Black 
is probably well aware of this without your 
telling her. 

The transition should lead naturally into 
a courteous discussion, attempting to deter- 
mine why the customer has not used her 
account. 

“Naturally we would like to. find out 
why you have not used your charge ac- 
count at The Mart recently, yet we do not 
wish to annoy an old friend by being too 
persistent. Still, we do want to know if 
anything has happened to displease you in 
the slightest.” 

You may or may not wish to develop 
the above idea further: 

“Tf either our service or our merchan- 
dise has not been of the usual high quality 


SUGGESTED SOLUTION TO CREDIT 
LETTER PROBLEM 


November |, 1947 
Mrs. Albert Black 
3981 University Drive 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Dear Mrs. Black: 


You have been one of our regular customers 
for over twenty-five years, and we are mighty 
proud of that record. 

And because you have been one of our valued 
customers for such a long period of time, we are 
doubly concerned to note that it has been three 
months since you have visited our store. Naturally 
we would like to find out why you have not used 
your charae account at The Mart recently, yet we 
do not wish to annoy an old friend by being too 
persistent, 

We do want to know, though, if anything has 
happened to displease you in the slightest. If 
either our service or merchandise has not been of 
the usual high quality you have every right to 
expect at The Mart, won't you tell us about it? 

It will take just a minute for you to check, on 
the enclosed card, the reason why we have missed 
your regular visits recently. Won't you check the 
card and drop it in the mail today? 

Very sincerely yours, 
; THE MART 
ceo Henry B. Wilton 
Enc Credit Manager 


you have every right to expect at The 
Mart, won’t you tell us about it?” 

Not: “If we have offended you or failed 
to give you the type of merchandise and 
service you expect, please tell us about it.” 
(Offended and failed—now you are really 
asking for trouble!) 

If you believe the situation warrants it, 
add a little resale of your merchandise and 
service : 

“We have thousands of customers who 
find their charge account a great conveni- 


ence in getting the things they want at The 
Mart.” 

“For years The Mart has brought its 
customers the latest New York and Paris 
fashions at popular prices. And this fall 
is no exception,” etc. 

Make the action easy for the customer 
by enclosing a postage-paid envelope, a 
postcard, or a checklist at the end of the 
letter. 

“Tt will take just a minute for you to 
check, in the space below, the reason why 
we have missed your regular visits re- 
cently.” 

“The enclosed postage-paid envelope will 
bring your reply to my desk. And thank 
you very much.” 





Perhaps in no area of letter writ- 
ing are students more deficient than 
in the application letter. Yet this is 
the one class of letter which all the 
students may at some time need to 
write. Therefore the problem and 
its analysis has been written in such 
a manner that it is readily applicable 
to the needs of the majority of our 
students. 

APPLICATION LETTER PROBLEM 


The Problem 

Dr. William M. Seward, dean of the 
School of Business of Middleton Univer- 
sity, has announced that the Hendrix Oil 
Company is looking for three junior ac- 


countants. Persons interested are to con- 
tact Mr. Harold B. Stetson, Personnel 
Manager, Hendrix Oil Company, 479 


Main Street, Houston, Texas. Mr. Stetson 
has written that he will be in Dallas May 
5 and will interview those persons who ap- 
pear to have the necessary qualifications 
for the positions. ' ; 

William L. Fox, an accounting major 
at Middleton University, decides to write 
a letter of application to Mr. Stetson. Wil- 
liam will be graduated in June with a B.S. 
in C. degree. He is 24 years old, is 6 feet 
tall, weighs 185 pounds, and is in excellent 
health. He is unmarried, a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. His hobbies are sing- 
ing and photography. : 

William attended Paschal High School, 
Fort Worth, and was graduated in June, 
1941. He attended Middleton University 
from 1941 to 1943. From 1943 to 1946 he 
was a yeoman in the United States Navy. 
In the fall of 1946 he returned to Middle- 
ton. During the past two years he has 
worked afternoons as an assistant in the 
Clark Accounting Firm, 4491 West Main 
Street, Dallas. : 

William has had the following account- 
ing courses: elementary, intermediate and 
advanced accounting; cost accounting, fed- 
eral tax procedure; governmental and mu- 
nicipal accounting; auditing ; advanced ac- 
counting theory; inter-company account- 
ing, and the first course in the C. P. A. 
Review. His grades in these courses have 
been B’s and C’s. He has, of course, had 
business law, marketing, business corre- 
spondence, typing, statistics, and corpora- 
tion finance. He will also have a minor in 
economics. He has a C average in all his 
work. F 
While in school, he has been active in 
the University Chorus, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the American Legion. 
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Mr. Henry L. Clark of the Clark Ac- 
counting Firm, Dr. William M. Seward, 
and Dr. Robert L. Garson have given per- 
mission for William to use their names 
as references. 

William lives at 6921 Windsor Drive, 
Dallas. His telephone is 4-7961. 


Analysis of the Problem 
Opening 


Avoid the participial opening: 

“Having learned from Dean Seward that 
there is a vacancy in your company, J am 
applying for the position of junior ac- 
countant.” 

“Learning that there is an opportunity 
for an accountant in your company... .” 

Avoid negative, colorless, and completely 
useless openings : 

“T should like to be considered as an ap- 
plicant for a position as accountant with 
your firm.” 

“T happened to notice an announcement 
on the bulletin board that you need an ac- 
countant.” 

“This is to apply for the position of ac- 
countant.” 

“Please consider me an applicant for the 
position of accountant.” 

“IT am applying for the position of ac- 
countant.” 

If possible, make the opening statement 
show why the applicant’s training, educa- 
tion, or experience may be profitable in 
the Hendrix Oil Company. 

“Because of my two years of experience 
with the Clark Accounting Firm, I feel 
that I can qualify for the position of junior 
accountant now open in your company.” 

“An accounting major at Middleton Uni- 
versity plus two years of experience with 
the Clark Accounting Firm have given me 
a knowledge of the theory and practical 
application of accounting.” 

“Intensive training in accounting at Mid- 
dleton University plus two years of prac- 
tical experience with the Clark Accounting 
Firm of Dallas have given me an account- 
ing background which should be useful to 
you.” 

You may wish to mention in your open- 
ing that you learned of the position through 
Dean Seward. 

“Dr. William M. Seward, Dean of the 
School of Business, has told me thar vou 
will soon need a junior accountant. My 
maior in accounting and two years of ex- 
perience with an accounting firm should 
mer‘t your consideration.” 

“Dr. William M. Seward, Dean of the 
School of Business. has suggested that I 
might be well qualified for accounting work 
with your company because of my inten- 
sive training in accounting and my two 
vears of practical exnerience.” 

Do mention the name of the person tell- 
ing vou about the pos‘tion, unless you have 
been requested not to do so. Not: “T have 
been informed .. ” By whom? 

Unless you are verv clever, avoid the 
trick or stunt method of beginning: 

“Mr. Stetson, I have your number— 
9-5561. T want you to have my number too 
—6-5532—so you can call me right away 
about that position of junior accountant 
with your company.” 

The chronological approach is weak be- 
cause it has no connection with the job. 

“IT was born in Fort Worth in 1924, 
have brown eves, red hair, am 6 feet tall, 
weigh 185 Ibs.” 

Avoid egotistical openings : 

“Because I am seeking a position where 
brains, capability, and hard work will be 
appreciated, I am applying for the position 
of junior accountant in your company.” 

Don’t be overly casual in applying for 
the position: 
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“The announcement posted on the bul- 
letin board about the opening for a junior 
accountant in your company has just come 
to my attention.” 

The Body 

Avoid general expressions which do not 
give specific information. 

“T will be granted a degree by Middle- 
ton University.” What degree? 

“IT have attended Middleton University 
four years.” So what—so have a lot of 
other people! 

spent four years at Middleton Uni- 
versity.” Doing what? 

More specific: “At Middleton University, 
from which I will be graduated in June, 
I have taken the following ten courses in 
accounting.” 

Avoid high pressure flattery. 

“May I take some of your valuable time 
while you read my qualifications?” 

Make sure your letter doesn’t sound like 
a “form” letter. You may use the same 
basic data in more than one application 
letter, but adapt it to the particular posi- 
tion for which you are applying. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTION TO APPLICATION 
LETTER PROBLEM 


Without Data Sheet 


475 West Madison Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 
April 20, 1945 

Mr. Harold B. Stetson 

Personnel Manager, Hendrix Oil Company 


479 Main Street 
Houston, Texas 


Dear Mr. Stetson: 


Dr. William M. Seward, dean of the School of 
Business, has told me that you will soon need a 
junior accountant. My major in accounting at 
Middleton University and two years of experience 
with the Clark Accounting Firm have given me an 


accounting background which should be useful 
to you. 
{ will be graduated in June from Middleton 


University with a major in accounting and a minor 
in economics. My accounting major has included 
the following courses: elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced accounting; cost accounting; fed- 
eral tax procedure: governmental and municipal 
accounting; auditing; advanced accounting theory; 
intercompany accounting; and the first course in 
the C. P. A. Review. My curriculum has also in- 
cluded such related business courses as business 
law, marketing, business correspondence, typing, 
statistics, and corporation finance. 

| was graduated from Paschal High School, Fort 
Worth, in 1941 and attended Middleton University 
from 1941 to 1943. From 1943 to 1946 | was a 
yeoman in the United States Navy. After my dis- 
charge in 1946, | returned to Middleton. 

During the past two years | have worked after- 
noons as an assistant in the Clark Accounting 
Firm, 4491 West Main Street, in Dallas. My work 
with this company has been varied and has in- 
cluded such activities as keeping the general 
ledger, posting, computing taxes, and auditing. 
My experience with this company has enabled me 
to make a practical application of the accounting 
theories learned in college. 

! am 24 years of age, 6 feet tall, weigh 185 
pounds, and am unmarried. My health is ex- 
cellent. | am a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. In college | have been active in the 
University Chorus, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the American Legion. 

Mr. Henry L. Clark of the Clark Accounting 
Firm, Dr. William M. Seward, dean of the School 
of Business, and Dr. Robert L. Garson, Professor 
in accounting, have given permission for me to 
use their names as references. 

Dean Seward tells me that you will be on the 
campus May 5. May | have an interview with you 
at that time? 

Very sincerely yours, 
William C. Fox 


Be specific in stating your qualifications. 
Don’t represent yourself as a jack-of-all- 
trades. 

“Mr. Stetson, I have tended furnaces, 
mowed lawns, chopped cotton, sold maga- 


zines, been a baby sitter, cab driver and 
an assistant in an accounting firm, tom 
do anything. I’m your man!” You cann 
do everything—no one can! ‘ 

Much better to mention only the experi 
ence which is logically related to the posi. 
tion for which you are applying—two vears 
of accounting work with the Clark Ac. 
counting Firm. ? 

Don’t make brash statements unless yoy 
offer supporting proof: : 

“I am a good accountant.” Says you ang 
who else? 

“I am an intelligent, educated person” 
Better let your references tell him that 

Better: “I can give you only my per- 
sonal assurance that I can cooperate ang 
take suggestions from my superiors, My 
references can tell you more about my per. 
sonal qualities, and, if I should be given 
the opportunity, I believe I can prove these 
qualities by performance.” 

Be sure your English is 100 per cent 
perfect. 

Not: “I will graduate from Middleton 
University in June,” but “I will be grady. 
ated from Middleton University in June” 

Or “I have red hair, am of medium 
build, weighing 185 pounds.” Sentence 
structure not parallel. Change to “T haye 
red hair, am of medium build, and weigh 
185 pounds.” 

Don’t be afraid to use the pronoun “1” 
After all, you are trying to sell yourself 

“The writer has had two vears’ experi- 
ence which qualifies him for the position 
of junior accountant.” 

Do not cram your letter with details o/ 
your life history, war record, and so on 
Limit your discussion largely to the facts 
related to the accounting position. 

Do not waste space telling Mr. Stetson 
things he already knows. 

“Along with other busy executives today, 
you are probably bothered with a myriai 
of minor problems that take your time 
from important matters in your business.” 

Do not base your plea for work on 
sympathy. 

“T need this job badly because I must 
support my widowed mother.” 

Do not mention a definite salary in vour 
letter. If you mention too high a figure, 
you will not be considered. If you mentior 
too low a figure, then you may be hire 
as a bargain because you will work for les: 
than any of the other applicants. 

“Mr. Stetson, salary is not important t 
me. I am merely anxious to obtain a posi 
tion in a_ progressive firm. Whatever 
amount vou decide to pay me will be satis 
factory.” 

Do not draw conclusions for Mr. Stet- 
son. Let him draw his own. 

“T am sure I can do a good job for your 
business. You will agree that my exper: 
ence and training as outlined above mec 
the qualifications necessary for a junior 
accountant in the Hendrix Oil Company 

Avoid “Smoke screen” statements 
Eventually, the truth will out. 

“T have made satisfactory grades in all 
my courses.” And what constitutes “satis 
factory grades,” pray tell? 

In referring to the courses which you 
have taken, list them by their descriptive 
title. The course number will mean. noth- 
ing to Mr. Stetson. 

“IT have taken Accounting 4 22a and b 
332. 333, 336, 337, 342, 343, 344, 349, an‘ 
350.” 

“My accounting courses have include! 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced at 
counting, federal tax procedure, govert 
mental and municipal accounting, inte 
company accounting, cost accountint 
auditing, advanced accounting theory, at 
C. P. A. review.” 
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SUGGESTED SOLUTION TO APPLICATION 
LETTER PROBLEM 


With Data Sheet 


475 West Madison Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 
April 20, 1948 


Mr, Harola 8. Stetson ; ' 

personne! Manager, Hendrix Oil Company 
479 Main Street 

Houston, |exas 


ra ' 
Dear Mr. Stetson: 


Dr. William M. Seward, dean of the School of 
Business, has told me that you will soon need a 
ynior accountant. My major in accounting at 
Middleton University and two years of experience 
vith the Clark Accounting Firm have given me 
an accounting background which should be useful 
to you. 

| will be graduated in June from Middleton 
University with a major in advanced accounting 
and a minor in economics. As you will note on 
the enclosed data sheet, my training has included 
3 wide range of advanced accounting courses, ae 
yell as related business subjects. 

During the past two years 1 have worked after- 
noons as an assistant in the Clark Accounting 
Firm, 4491 West Main Street, in Dallas. My work 
yith this company has been varied and has in- 
cluded such activities as keeping the general 
edger, posting, computing taxes, and auditing. 
My experience with this company has enabled me 
to make a practical application of the accounting 
theories learned in college. 

| hope that my qualifications will interest you 
sufficiently to give me an interview on May 5. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Ene. William L. Fox 


DATA SHEET 


Personal 
Name: William L. Fox 





Address: 475 W. Madison Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Date: Apri! 20, 1948 

Telephone: 4-7721 

Place of Birth: Fort Worth, Texas 
Nationality: American 

Health: Excellent 

Marital Status: Single 

Church Membership: Presbyterian 
Date: April 6, 1924 

Height: 6 feet 

Weight: 185 pounds 

Race: White 

Physical Disabilities: None 


Educational 


Paschal High School Fort Worth, Texas 1937-1941 
Middleton University Dallas, Texas 1941-1943 


1946-1948 
Degree: B.S. in C. 


Academic Record 
Middleton University 


Accounting Courses: 

Elementary Accounting 
Intermediate Accounting 
Advanced Accounting 

Cost Accounting 

Federal Tax Procedure 
Governmental and Municipal Accounting 
Auditing 

Advanced Accounting Theory 
Inter-company Accounting 
C.P. A. Review 


Related Business Courses: 
Business Law 

Marketing 

Business Correspondence 
Typewriting 

Statistics 

Corporation Finance 


Accounting Experience 


Clark Accounting Firm, 4491 West Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas, 1946-1948 (Worked afternoons 
while attending college) 


Military Record 
Yeoman, United States Navy, 1943-1946 


References 


Mr. Henry L. Clark, Clark Accounting Firm, 4491 
West Main Street, Dallas, Texas 

Dr. William M. Seward, Dean, School of Business, 
Middleton University, Dallas, Texas 

Dr. Robert L. Garson, Professor in Accounting, 
Middleton University, Dallas, Texas 
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The Closing 

Avoid timid, colorless endings such as 
the following: 

“T shall hope to hear from you soon.” 

“If you feel that I may be of use to 
your company, I hope you will plan to in- 
terview me when you are on the campus 
May 5.” 

“T trust that you will grant me an inter- 
view.” 

Strongly suggest that Mr. Stetson take 
some definite action. 

“Perhaps there is some further informa- 


tion which you would like. I shall be glad 
to answer any questions personally when 
you are on the campus May 5.” 

“May I have 10 minutes when you are 
on the campus May 5 to prove the above 
statements and answer any questions you 
may have?” 

“Dean Seward tells me you will be on 
the campus May 5. May I have an inter- 
view with you at that time?” 

“I hope my qualifications will interest 
you sufficiently to give me an interview on 


May 5.” 





HOW THE FORK-LIFT HELPS 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


(Continued from page 19) 


box needs to be jacked up just suffi- 
ciently so that the fork can be insert- 
ed underneath it; then it can be 
moved around easily by the truck op- 
erating the fork lift. A very heavy 
piece of machinery can be raised by 
four fork lifts operating in unison 
at the four ends of the boxed ma- 
chine, and raised sufficiently high to 
be placed on a heavy-duty motor 
truck. 

The quantity of manpower saved 
by an operation like this is, as it can 
be readily seen, tremendous. What 
might require a crew of a dozen or 
more muscular men can be done by 
two or three ordinary laborers plus 
the four fork-lift truck operators. 


Women have also been very success- 
ful as truck operators. 


Opportunity for Further Savings 


There is no question that there are 
many further savings to be developed 
in materials handling by the use of 
these and similar devices. Such 
mechanization is merely an extension 
of production-line processes which 
have already decreased the cost of 
production so very much in the last 
two generations. The use of the 
fork-lift palletization technique 1s 
only one of the many production-line 
processes being developed to help re- 
duce the cost of distribution. 





TEACHING TRANSCRIPTION 


(Continued from page 24) 


homework assignment. The decision 
to give a student speed dictation prac- 
tice or theory practice must be based 
upon an analysis of his difficulty in 
taking dictation. 


Conclusions 


The advocacy of a method of tran- 
scription training based almost en- 
tirely on direct transcription prac- 
tice rather than on a combination of 
practice in specific transcription ele- 
ments and direct transcription prac- 
tice does not overlook completely 
some class practice on general dif- 
ficulties and individual practice on 
specific difficulties. It does reject, 
however, general class practice on 
specific elements which are uncon- 
nected with dictation material being 


studied at the time. It does reject a 
transition transcription period be- 
tween beginning shorthand and ad- 
vanced shorthand, inasmuch. as the 
transcription process is one with 
which students should be familiar 
throughout their shorthand training. 

Teachers and supervisors may find 
that many of the problems which 
arise in transcription classes and 
which seemingly are the result of 
the introduction of an entirely new 
process can be avoided or overcome 
completely by making transcription 
a fundamental part of the teaching 
of beginning shorthand and by care- 
fully articulating all standards of 
achievement for students in begin- 
ning typewriting and _ beginning 
shorthand with typewriting tran- 
scription classes. 
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N. Y. STATE SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


A bulletin just issued by the Bureau of 
Business Education for New York State 
under the supervision of Clinton A. Reed, 
Chief of the Bureau, gives some significant 
suggestions. 

Here is an estimate of the new workers 
required for expansion and replacement in 
selected business occupations in New York 
State in 1950: 





sonable commuting distance of the school. 
For this reason less emphasis need be 
placed upon purely local employment con- 
siderations. Teachers should make it a 
point to determine local employment con- 
ditions through first-hand information ob- 
tained from local employment officers. They 
should also know the employment condi- 
tions in the regional area through regular 








Selected Office and Distributive Occupations Men Women Total 
Sales clerks and kindred workers................ 38,370 53,855 92,225 
UMMMEME Soin bos Bae aise bs wih <eia'ns o5-< 8,300 ; ; 
ARE EER. MOU. cas so ccsewcsaessiaseeisees 6.300 750 7,050 
Clerical and kindred workers (office)........... 12,000 12,000 24,000 
Stenographers, typists, and secretaries.........:. 700 16,000 16,700 
Bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, ticket agents. . 3,800 10,000 13,800 
Shipping and receiving clerks...............0005 4, | 2,100 
RUMEMNMMPRMUNMUDIB, 55 bss bcaeeseescccceccecsss 100 2,000 2,100 
caer 200 800 1,000 


Office machine operators (specialized)...... 








By multiplying these figures by ten a 
somewhat exaggerated estimate of national 
requirements can be suggested, for while 
New York State contains about one-tenth 
of the population it probably has a larger 
proportion of such workers than most 
other states. 

The following paragraphs are reprinted 
from the bulletin: 

“An examination of the above employ- 
ment estimates for 1950 indicate the need 
for more training for the non-stenographic 
and non-bookkeeping clerical occupations. 
Although the following titles of office oc- 
cupations for which descriptions are avail- 
able from the New York State Department 
of Labor do not give a clear indication of 
the duties performed, it is obvious that 
many of them are of a non-stenographic 
and non-bookkeeping nature and require no 
formal instruction in either shorthand or 
bookkeeping. This should not be inter- 
preted to mean that a knowledge of book- 
keeping and some stenographic skill might 
handicap an employee in securing promo- 
tion or in making an adjustment to a new 
position. 


TITLES OF OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 


Billing machine operator 

Bookkeeper, Hand 

Bookkeeping machine operator 

Calculating machine operator (other than 
Comptometer) 

Clerk, Accounting 

Clerk, File 

Clerk, General 

Clerk, Order 

Clerk, Payroll 

Clerk, Typist 

Comptometer operator 

Office Boy or Girl 

Stenographer, General 

Stenographer, Technical 

Switchboard operator 

Switchboard operator-Receptionist 

Transcribing machine operator (General) 

Transcribing machine operator (Technical) 

Typist 


Appraising Local Employment 
Conditions 


“Tt is a sound principle of vocational 
education that the instruction should be 
related to local employment needs. How- 
ever, the speed of modern transportation 
and the universal nature of office work 
should enable competent office workers to 
secure satisfactory employment within rea- 
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reading of such publications as The Labor 
Market Outlook, Labor Market Review, 
Industrial Bulletin, and other publications 
which forecast labor trends and conditions. 


Training Units Should Be Built 
Around Related Duties 


“Although there is considerable uniform- 
ity among business firms as to pay roll 
names, research studies have shown that 
only in a few cases is there sufficient uni- 
formity between actual duties required and 
pay roll titles to warrant the assumption 
that a pupil prepared for a selected stand- 
ardized job will be able to obtain such a 
iob and be called upon to perform only 
the work for which he has been espe- 
cially prepared. For example, there is no 
certainty that a general clerk in one office 
will do what a general clerk in another 
office does. Nor is it true that what a 
general clerk does in one office is the same 
kind of work as other general clerks do 
in the same office. This variation in work 
requirements is true for all office occu- 
pations. 

“In developing training programs for 
clerical work, recognition should be given 
to the fact that there are some office jobs 
for which relatively few specialists will 
be employed. Pupils who are especially 
interested in any of these positions and 
who have shown special aptitude for them 
should be permitted to specialize. Not too 
many should be encouraged in this direc- 
tion since the number of such jobs in any 
one area will be limited. Even the few 
who are permitted to specialize should ac- 
quire a knowledge of and ability to do 
other related types of office work. 

“A satisfactory clerical training program 
should provide at least one important mar- 
ketable skill for each pupil, a reasonable 
degree of competency in the performance 
of a group of closely related duties, and 
some familiarity with the remaining duties 
usually carried on in most general offices. 

“Dr. Thelma M. Potter’s study, “Analy- 
sis of the Work of General Clerical Work- 
ers,” points out the obvious employment 
practice. Inexperienced new employees are 
assigned to jobs requiring only simple type- 
writing, filing, and adding machine skill. 
After serving an apprenticeship, these em- 
ployees are promoted to jobs requiring the 
same skills plus ability to operate more 
complicated office machines. 

“If these new workers had been able to 
operate a more complicated machine when 


first employed, they would have been as. 
signed immediately to the more difficyl 
jobs and consequently higher rates of pay 
Lack of specialization in skill necessitate 
serving an apprenticeship at less pay op 
jobs requiring a minimum of skill. 

“Since duties under the same pay fol} 
title vary even in one firm, it would be 
unsatisfactory to base a training program 
on such titles. It would seem more logical 
to base such programs on those groups or 
clusters of related skills that are common 
to most office jobs in a school’s employ. 
ment area. 

“The ideal office training program js 
probably the type described by Frederick 
G. Nichols in a short description entitle 
‘Training on Order,’ which states: 

T have long entertained the view that 
vocational business training schools 
should not only ascertain what jobs 
are available in the community, but 
undertake to pick out specific jobs and 
in cooperation with specific employers 
train for these jobs the right kind of 
people, in the right way, and at the 
right time. 

The employer sets up the specifica- 
tions. The school picks a student who 
has the desired personal characteristics 
and trains him (or her) to handle the 
functional part of the specifications. 
“In some schools it might be possible to 

‘Train on Order’ for local business firms 
Probably even more desirable would be a 
combination training program consisting of 
‘Training on Order’ and cooperative work 
experience right in the firm. This type of 
training program would permit the schoo 
to give specific preparation for certain 
types of work to a pupil selected by the 
employer, the school training to be supple- 
mented and broadened by later work ex- 
perience under the direct supervision of the 
office manager. 

“This type of training program could be 
developed in those high schools which have 
a limited number of pupils electing courses 
in Office Practice or Office Machines. Be- 
low are some suggestions regarding the 
organization of these classes: 

1 Determine the interests and aptitudes 
of pupils electing the courses during 
the first two weeks of the term. 

2 Arrange for personal interviews for 
the pupils with local office managers. 

3 Office managers should then notify the 
school of the selection of pupils for 
training for specific positions. 

4 The office managers should provide the 
school with job specifications. specific 
duties, and performance standards for 
each of the positions for which they 
have selected trainees. 

5 Teachers should then organize units of 
instruction to achieve the objectives 
and standards established under No. 4. 

6 As soon as pupils measure up reason- 
ably well in doing the specified duties 
called for at minimum performance 
levels, they should be sent to the firm 
for employment and on-the-job train- 
ing under a cooperative work exper! 
ence agreement. 

7 The school should then prepare the 
pupil for promotion by giving addi- 
tional instruction in the work related 
to the job. 

8 The coordinator should keep a careful 
record of duties learned on the job and 
the performance standards required for 
these duties. 

“Tt is recognized that such a program 
would be difficult to organize and admin 
ister in a large high school enrolling 4 
large number of office practice pupils. I! 
would seem to hold considerable promis 
for the smaller high schools in smaller 
communities.” 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 





A new filmstrip series, the Etiquette 
Serjes, correlated with the textbook, Man- 
ners Made Easy, by Mary Beery has been 
released by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
sany, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New York 
i, N. Y. Prepared for high school and 
college classes of boys and girls, these 
flmstrips will be helpful to guidance coun- 
slors for direct classroom instruction. 
They will also be useful to business teach- 
ers who are responsible for the inculcation 
of tact and other desirable personality traits 
in the terminal courses of the secretarial 
curriculum particularly. The ‘filmstrips need 
not be used with the textbook. The titles 
of the series are: Tabletalk, As Others 
See You, Stepping Out, Home Ground, 
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This whole series of films is of high 
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quality. The original concepts, the direc- 
tion, acting, photography and sound are 
excellent. The various units in the series 
are not cut to fit a standard time pattern. 
Each one is designed to do a specific job. 
Each one takes the amount of screen time 
neded to do its job which accounts for the 
varying lengths of the films. The films 
were produced in Canada. If one were not 
told this, neither the speech nor the selling 
psychology employed would make one 
aware of any difference from similar 
American films. 


SELLING YOUR PERSONALITY 
11 Minutes 
Color $100 
B&W $50 
In Selling Your Personality the demon- 
stration of right and wrong methods of 
selling gives a graphic exhibition of the 
type of courtesy, intelligence and interest 
in “i customer which makes for sales and 
resales. 


THE RIGHT APPROACH 


6 Minutes 

Color $75.00 

B&W $37.50 
This unit presents a number of sales- 
people who have exactly the attitude, man- 
ner, and manners that customers, owners, 
and managers would like to see displayed. 
The salespeople welcome the customers to 
the store and by using the right opening 

start sales flowing smoothly. 


WHO THREW THAT MONKEY WRENCH 
8 Minutes 
Color $85.00 
B & W $42.50 


This picture stresses the importance of 
the mechanics of the sale: the correct han- 
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THE ETIQUETTE SERIES 


School Spirit. Questions presented in a 
friendly way include, “Will your table 
manners trip you up?” “Is your home the 
place where you begin to do as you please?” 
“Does the first impression you make count 
against you?” “You are proud of your 
school, is your school proud of you?” As 
everyone connected with education knows, 
the problem of manners is a pressing one. 
This filmstrip series will be a very definite 
aid to teachers in their continuous effort 
to improve the manners of their students 
because of the friendly tone, the variety 
of situations presented and the reasonable 
manner in which good standards of con- 
duct are presented. 
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RETAIL SELLING SERIES 


J6mm Sound Motion Pictures 
Color: $9.00 each for the first day; additional days, $3.00 
B&W: $4.50 each for the first day; additional days, $1.50 


Distributed by: International Film Bureau, Inc., 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


dling of money, name and address, correct 
description of articles sold, etc. 


TELEPHONE TECHNIQUE 


9 Minutes 
Color $90.00 
B&W $45.00 


A demonstration of general telephone 
manners, certain errors to avoid, the im- 
portance of a knowledge of stock and a 
good descriptive vocabulary when speak- 
ing of merchandise, the ability to get the 
correct name and address over the tele- 
phone. 


SENSE INTO DOLLARS 
13 Minutes 
Color $125.00 
B&W $62.50 


Descriptive selling and multiple sales 
within a department combined with the sug- 
gestion of featured merchandise in other 
departments. 


SUCCESS STORY 


8 Minutes 
Color $85.00 


Shows the opportunities for building a 
permanent career starting as a salesclerk 
and moving through the higher levels of 
employment to a position as a buyer. Aimed 
to reduce staff turnover, this film can also 
be shown to students as a demonstration 
of the opportunities for advanceiuent in 
retail selling. 


Summary 


One of the best things that can be said 
for this series is that, although produced 
primarily for showing to salespeople cn 
the job, it is also made available to schocls 
and colleges. 


| WANT THAT JOB 


35mm Silent Filmstrip, 157 Frames 
B&W: $5.00 Fer Print 


Produced by: Harmon Foundation, 
140 Nassau $#., New York, N. Y. 


I Want That Job is a filmstrip the pur- 
pose of which is to guide one’s thinking 
and behavior with respect to the attitude 
toward his or her job. All too often a 
boy or girl comes to a new job with ade- 
quate knowledge of the basic skill required 
in that particular case, but fails to get off 
to a good start because he does not use 
that knowledge in a way most beneficial— 
to the job and, more important, to himself 
as an individual. 

Maryann, a junior clerk, hears of a va- 
cancy in the secretarial department. Hav- 
ing studied shorthand and typewriting, she 
applies for the job and gets her chance 
to go forward. At school she learne:l how 
to “take a letter” in shorthand and tyre it, 
and this knowledge, she seems to think, 
has fitted her for a secretarial ub. At 
first, everything on the new job goes 
wrong. She is inattentive, careless, and un- 
cooperative. 

Attention is called to three important 
requirements: (1) alertness; (2) doing 
what you are told; (3) using your initia- 
tive. These three qualifications, plus a 
knowledge of the required skill, give one 
the equipment to master a particular job 
and go on to a bigger one. From the very 
first day Maryann becomes aware that the 
“how” of doing a thing, the technique, 
is almost if not as important as the ability 
to do it. 

There are other requirements, to be sure, 
the order of their importance depending 
upon company rules or the employer’s pref- 
erence. For instance; punctuality, personal 
appearance, neatness and accuracy of work, 
honesty in not using the firm’s time for 
personal matters, cooperation with fellow 
workers, and pleasant but dignified rela- 
tions with fellow workers as well as busi- 
ness visitors. 

Little by little Maryann improves. She 
finds that it is much easier to do a thing 
as it should be done if she knows what is 
expected. Fortunately, a friendly senior 
worker offers helpful advice, and Maryann 
has the intelligence and the desire to cor- 
rect her mistakes. Gradually she masters 
her job and emerges an acceptable young 
lady—acceptable as secretary and as in- 
dividual. She has learned that habits, ac- 
quired from the daily application of an at- 
titude that calls upon her best efforts at all 
times, have improved her whole personal- 
ity, for lasting betterment—not only in busi- 
ness but in home and social life. 
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The American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois, has 
released a new filmstrip titled “Use Your 
Library’ (77 frames). It is designed to 
show junior and senior high school pupils 
how to find books, facts, magazine articles, 
pamphlets, etc., and to encourage them to 
use library facilities. 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 





A SHOPKEEPER WITH GREAT 


One of the features of retailing far iess 
widely investigated than others concerns the 
personalities of the men who have founded 
and directed our great stores. Actually, we 
have far too little information about ‘these 
people, for they were fundamentally men 
of action rather than words. This has not 
been universally the case, however, and 
there has recently been published a 'biog- 
raphy of possibly the most unconventional 
and certainly the most controversial leader 
in recent American retailing. In his book 
Liberal’s Progress (New York: Coward- 
McCann), subtitled “Edward A. Filene: 
Shopkeeper to Social Statesman,” Gerald 
W. Johnson has described the life of a 
retailer whose influence will doubtless be 
felt for many years to come, and whose 
purposes and accomplishments should be 
better known to store executives and retail 
educators everywhere. 


A Merchant with Far-Reaching Ideas 


As his name might suggest, Edward A. 
Filene was a member of the retailing fam- 
ily that founded and is still active in the 
William Filene Sons Company, a large and 
highly successful specialty store in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Filene was one of the 
sons included in the corporate title, and 
following the declining health of his father 
who had founded the store he took over 
its active management in 1880 to guide its 
operations through one of its greatest pe- 
riods of progress and expansion. Although 
Mr. Filene became well-known nationally 
as a highly competent merchant and_be- 
came a millionaire as a consequence of the 
store’s prosperity, his major contribution 
was not in his business success, but in his 
ideas and what he sought to do with them. 

Edward Filene, as Mr. Johnson has 
described him, had as the central core of 
his thinking the belief that liberalism in our 
modern world has no necessary connection 
with altruism. He contended that the real- 
ly intelligent businessman must take a lib- 
eral position, not necessarily out of regard 
for his fellow men, but in order to pro- 
tect his own interests. Obviously, this made 
Filene something of a paradox to his ¢on- 
temporaries, who regarded him as a highiy 
contradictory kind of individual. Among 
his other ideas that merchants regarded 
with lifted eyebrows was the belief that 
a merchant’s primary function is reducing 
the cost of distribution. 


Filene's Interest in Consumer 
Cooperatives 


Perhaps the most contradictory of Mr. 
Filene’s ideas, from the viewpoint of his 
contemporary merchants primarily con- 
cerned with the success of their own stores, 
was his belief that the most promising 
available means of reducing the cost of dis- 
tribution was through consumers’ coopera- 
tives. The idea seemed to them incredible 
that a man who had been responsible for 
the management of one of this country’s 
largest and best stores and who in the 
process had made several millions of dol- 
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IDEAS 


lars, would advocate a proposal which when 
carried to its anticipated conclus‘on would 
dee independent retailers operating for 


profit out of business. Mr. Filene did not 
see any essential contradiction in these 
theories, and believed that there would 


always be specialty shops carrying luxury 
goods in which a merchant who wished to 
be independent could operate. The Con- 
sumer Distribution Corporation was the 
eventual outcome of this interest in con- 
sumer cooperatives, with its first store 
opened in the spring of 1948 in a suburb 
of Washington, D. C. It is rather ironic 
that this store, named the “E. A. Filene 
Cooperative Department Store,” should 
have caused confusion in the minds of 
some customers who failed entirely to ap- 
preciate its purposes as a consumer co- 
operative, and assumed that it was a branch 
of Filene’s in Boston. 

The remarkable feature of Filene’s ideas 
in respect to means of distribution would 
seem to be not so much that as a store 
owner he advocated consumers’ coopera- 
tives, but that as a store owner he had 
the vision to see beyond the immediate 
problems of operating a large and complex 
business and to contemplate the effect on 
consumers generally of the kind of dis- 
tributive svstem he had taken a part in 
building. He refused to be tied down to 
the day-to-day operating problems that 
comprise so much of our current pattern 
of retail thinking, and in this respect he 
provides a valuable model for schools of 
retailing in their objective of preparing 
students not only as better practitioners in 
retailing, but also as constructive critics 
of the distributive system who are capable 
in planning for its improvement. 


An Executive without a Store 


One of the many amazing circumstances 
in Mr. Filene’s life was an agreement made 
in 1928, providing for his withdrawal from 
active management. As a consequence of 
a long-standing difference of opinion with 
other members of the firm, Mr. Filene sold 
his stock in the store to other members of 
the firm, but only under the somewhat un- 
usual conditions that he be permitted after 
nearly half a century of active participa- 
tion in the mz inagement of the business to 
remain as president of the company for 
life (he died in 1936), to continue to draw 
the same substantial salary of one hundred 
thousand dollars per year for life, and to 
continue to have the use of the president’s 
office and staff. This staff consisted largely 
of assistants who helped him in his various 
outside projects rather than experts on re- 
tailing affairs. In return, Mr. Filene was 
to devote such time as he saw fit to anv 
outside activity he wished, with the sole 
exception of a competing retail bus‘ness, 
and he was in no way to interfere in the 
operation of the store. 2 this most un- 
usual job situation Mr. Filene spent his 
fast vears. with increased opportunity to 
think and to work out his many ideas. 

Among Filene’s most lasting contribu- 
tions to our society is the Twentieth Cen- 


tury Fund, which he founded in 1928 yj, 
the bulk of his fortune. This Oundatio, 
has concerned itself largely with studie 
of our economic system, and one of jx 
most widely discussed projects = the 


book Does Distribution Cost Too Much 
Filene as an Inventor 
Mr. Filene’s interests ranged far mop 


widely than these preceding paragraph; 
might suggest. Among his other project: 
were the invention of the Filene- Findl, 
simultaneous translator, a system of ma 
ing translations of an address in severa 
languages at the same time, which ha 
been widely used within recent years, Ap 
other project was lower transatlantic steam. 
ship rates, resulting eventually in the “toyr. 
ist-third class” accommodations. 

EdwA&rd A. Filene liked to describe him. 
self as “a shopkeeper” and as “an wp. 
successful millionaire.” Certainly the cir. 
cumstances of his leaving the active man- 
agement of the store he had helped to buiil 
afid his peculiar personality which made 
friendships difficult for him definitely con. 
tributed to making him less happy: than 
might otherwise have been the case. Un. 
fortunate as this doubtless was to him per- 
sonally, it seems likely that it helped t 
contribute to the development of a mos 
remarkable thinker. Regarded by some o! 
his retailing contemporaries as a danger- 
ously radical visionary, he has left behini 
him in his fundamental conception of the 
purposes of retail stores a real contribution 
to the thinking in our field that is quit 
likely to last for longer than the physical 
properties he helped to build. 
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SELLING AS A CAREER 


An all-out effort to interest the yout! 
of America in selling as a career is being 
carried on by the National Federation oi 
Sales Executives. 

A Federation award will be made next 
Spring to the national winner of a hig 
school essay contest on “Selling as a (Ca 
reer,” to be held in 68 cities during th: 
next few months. The winner will receiv 
a three-day trip to the Federation’s annua 
convention, in addition to a $1,000 gran: 
prize. Other awards totaling more than 
$500 will be made. Certificates of honor 
able mention will also be given to each loc 
contest winner who may also be eligibi 
for prizes of local clubs. 

The contest is one phase of the long: 
range program of the Federation and its 
affiliated clubs in recognition of the need 
for attracting an adequate number of high 
school and college youths of the highest 
caliber to join the sales profession. An 
attempt will be made to reach several de- 
partments of the school through publicity 
chairmen in each area. 

The Federation has many booklets avail- 
able for the asking. One, Selling as 4 
Career. prepared by the National Federa- 
tion and published by the U. S. Depart 
ment of Commerce, has been distributed to 
the deans of business schools of ever} 
U. S. college and university as well as t 
school and volieee placement directors. 

According to the latest statistics, ever! 
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salesman is responsible for maintaining the 
jobs of 15.5 individuals, involving the live: 
lihood of 59 persons. There are in al 
663,000 salesmen in America, but the me 
jority of these lack professional training 
The contest, it is hoped, will stir interes 
in selling a8 a career and promote the nec 
for educat'on for better salesmanship. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 





Today, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America describes 
itself as “the national voice of business” 
as a whole. Its organization membership 
includes almost 3000 local, state, and pri- 
yate business and trade associations backed 
by over a million business corporations, 
frms, and personnel. In addition, the 
Chamber has more than 18,000 individual 
memberships among business firms and 
business persons. 

The brief statement of purposes sets 
forth these direct goals: 

1. To encourage business enterprise ; 

2. To promote cooperation among 
commercial organizations and trade as- 
sociations ; 

3. To bring opinion and action prop- 
erly to bear upon questions relating to 
economic and public welfare ; 

4.To maintain America’s proper 
place in the community of nations. 

It is a federated body, the national policies 
of which are determined by resolution of 
the members, by referendum vote, or by 
action of the Board ratified by members 
of the organization. National headquarters 
are in Washington, D. C., where the an- 
nual meeting convenes—usually in the 
spring of the year. (Note: Springtime in 
the Nation’s capital is cherry-blossom time. 
(an you visualize what a good object les- 
con that is in “Chamber of Commerce” 
promotion? Also, don’t you wonder how 
even the Chamber of Commerce delegates 
find hotel accommodations when the tour- 
ist trek is on towards the tidal basin?) 


How the Chamber was Born 
Honorable William Howard Taft, during 





his tenure as President of the United 
States, delivered a message to Congress on 
foreign relations, December 7, 1911. In it 
he centered attention on the need of some 
system of national cooperation between 
commercial organizations through a cen- 
tral association that would be in touch 
with chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, and similar business interests 
throughout the country. The President's 
suggestion stimulated activity in relation to 
the need he had emphasized. Through the 
auspices of the Bureau of Manufacturers 

f the Department of Commerce and Labor 
and a number of persons who approved the 
formation of a national commercial or- 
ganization, an informal meeting was held 
in the office of the Chief of the Bureau, 
February 12, 1912, to decide on some plan 
‘or creating such a body. Nine men were 
Present and drafted a form letter which 
trade organizations might mail to the 
President voicing their support for the 
movement. 

Two months later, the President issued 
a directive to the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to inaugurate steps for holding 
4 national commercial convention. In this 
Statement he explained that “It is not my 
intention to define the purnoses of such 
an organization or indeed in anv m onner 
to antic‘nate the scone of the discission 
ton which such deleg>tes mav conclude to 
eter. but it anpears to be obv‘ous that 
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NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


such an organization must be instrumental 

to aid and assist the executive and 
legislative branches of government in the 
intelligent and impartial development of 
domestic and foreign trade.” 

Accordingly, a National Commercial 
Conference met in Washington, D. C., at 
the New Willard Hotel, April 22-23, 1912. 
This Conference was attended by 700 dele- 
gates from 393 business and related or- 
ganziations. Delegates also were present 
Com- 
merce of Paris, Brussels, and Constan- 
tinople. Out of their joint deliberations, 
the National Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America came into 
being as the instrumentality they chose.” 


Structure of the Chamber 


The services that are maintained for the 
membership of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States are channeled through 
19 Departments, 29 Committees, and a 
Governing Board for the Nation’s Business 
which is the Association’s monthly maga- 
zine that reports business trends and af- 
fairs and government happenings of sig- 
nificance to business. The Chamber’s 1948- 
1949 directory, under the title Men Who 
Serve You, outlines the activities of the 
various committees and lists the names of 
hundreds of business members who carry 
on the committees’ national programs. 

Another booklet tells in detail what the 
Chamber is and how it works. The open- 
ing sentences in Men At Work calls atten- 
tion to the possibility that “To many a 
casual Washington sight-seer, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States is 
only another of the Capital’s monumental 
buildings, a stone’s throw across 
Lafavette Square from the White House. 

“But to those who know, the Chamber 
is a national institution. And. to get a 
true conception of its scope and its opera- 
tions—ramifications of which reach back 
into the daily lives of the people—you 
must .. . link the National Chamber with 
the sources from which it springs—busi- 
nessmen’s organizations from coast to 
coast.” 


Program cf Education 


Important among the Chamber’s com- 
mittees is the Committee on Education, 
that has grown during the past 5 years, in 
number of local education committee units, 
from 200 to about 1200. This shows the 
results of the first concern of the national 
Education Committee to stimulate local 
business chambers to take an active inter- 
est in the educational problems of their 
communities. Now national attention is 
turned on building an appreciation of the 
training necessary to develop and main- 
tain high standards of living. Related to 
the achievement of high standards is the 
need for better teachers, better paid, and 
more adequate facilities for education. 
Local and state chambers of commerce 
are encouraged to assume respons‘bility 

1 Archives of the Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States of America. (Bound volume con- 
taining minutes and other data on first meeting.) 


tor turthering progress in these directions 
in the belief that such methods are a 
“more effective and more American ap- 
proach ... than any type of federal sub- 
sidy with its resultant controls.” The Com- 
mittee has gone on record for better equal- 
ization of educational opportunities within 
the states. 

No phase of the Committee’s program 
deals specifically with business education 
as a special field of training. Rather, ac- 
cording to their Secretary, they are con- 
cerned with the positive relations shown 
between education and economic outcomes. 
Two helpfully illustrated publications of 
the Committee bear out this assumption. 
One of these, Education Steps Up Living 
Standards, a 20-page brochure prepared in 
1945 pictorializes how “Good Resources,” 
and “High Education and Technical Knowl- 
edge” are comparative factors in the re- 
sultant “Low or High Income of a Coun- 
try.” The other, Education—An Invest- 
ment in People, is a 1945-1946 report of 
a study containing numerous statistically 
constructed charts. These charts show geo- 
graphically 1940: Adult Education Level, 
Median Education Level, School Enroll- 
ments; and Current Expense of Schools, 
Salaries of Teachers, Sources of Finan- 
cial Support, Relation of Income to Edu- 
cation, Rent Paid Related to Education, 
Relationship of Educational Level to Per 
Capita Retail Sales, and other types of 
statistical indexes. The final question raised 
in the study is that “Since retail sales and 
education are shown to rise together, can- 
not the consumptive capacity of ... people 
be raised by the right kind of education ?” 


News and Cues 


An annotated bibliography of publica- 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce, dated 
May 1, 1948, is available in printed form. 
In this pamphlet, titles credited to the Com- 
mittee on Education, besides materials al- 
ready mentioned, are a study of the Re- 
sponsibility of States in Education, a 60- 
frame filmstrip on Money Alone ts not 
Enough (this filmstrip may be obtained 
through local chambers of commerce), and 
News and Cues which is a monthly digest 
of general education items and business- 
education activities of local and state com- 
mittees. Business teachers may request a 
sample copy by writing on school letter- 
head paper to the Secretary of the National 
Education Committee. 


A Message from the Secretary 


The present Secretary of the National 
Committee on Education sends this mes- 
sage to business teachers. He warns that 
they are missing a bet in not educating 
business men to ask for more information 
about applicants in regard to what train- 
ing they have had and the quality of their 
achievement in business courses while in 
school. Otherwise, business men employ 
high-school and college graduates and 
blame their teachers for any deficiencies. 
The situation stems from the fact that 
business education shares in the duty of 
taking all the children of all the people, 
and that all are not going to come out as 
“A” students. He cited Michigan as a 
state that has put across a project by 
which school schedules were so adjusted 
that teachers could visit business scenes 
and see the community at work. This was 
accomplished by that state’s Education 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The Committee got behind the idea that 
learning about business is best done when 
visits can be made to business itself. Class- 
room instruction and local business opera- 
tion both can benefit from mutually stimu- 
lating programs. 
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CORRECT TYPEWRITER HEIGHT 


WITH THE NEW 
HARTNETT ADJUSTABLE DESK 


been repeatedly shown by 
research. This problem, of 
how to achieve correct 
typewriter height for each 
student, has now been 
solved by the Harnett ad- 
justable typing desk. 

This revolutionary desk is 
designed for all students: 
the 30°, who do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70%, who do. 
In the case of the latter, surveys show that improvement in general classroom 
work is immediate. 

The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is a rugged piece of school furniture, 
made of oak. It has a shelf for books. It is 30 inches high, 20 inches wide, 
and 36 inches long. A simple, patented device, located below the well as 
shown in the illustration, enables the student easily to adjust the typewriter to 
any height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 


HARTNETT DE LUXE 
CLASSROOM MODEL 





SOME FEATURES OF THIS ADVANCE-TYPE DESK 


e Increases efficiency and typing speed. 
¢ More comfort: better posture; less fatigue. 


e Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches closer than with 
commonly used 26-inch desks. 


e Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 30 inches. 

e Front and sides enclosed for comfort of feminine students. 

® Gives a business-office atmosphere to the class room. 

@ Only the typewriter is raised or lowered: desk remains uniform. 


Hammond Desk Co. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE., HAMMOND, IND. 








i vite Fietght™ 
Hammond Desk Company 


5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 


Complete information about model shown. 








| Descriptive circular about other models. 


HAMMOND DESK COMPANY 
i reset, IRAN 








NAME 


! 
: 
1 ADDRESS 
' 
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That 70%, of typing students, using normal classroom desks, are handi. 
capped by the fact that their typewriters are too high or too low has 








WRONG HEIGHT 





OPERATOR 5’ 7” 
Typewriter height 26 inches 


Typewriter at 26-inch height and much to 
low for this operator. A typist working a 
this wrong position will experience back 
and neck strain and the possibility o 
errors is increased. The fatigue and tired. 
ness caused by this wrong typewriter 
height has a degrading effect on the 
operator's work and disposition. 


RIGHT HEIGHT 


OPERATOR 5’ 7” 
Adjusted typewriter height 2912 inches 


Typewriter im raised position showing the 





fore-arms at a 30-degree slope. It wa 
necessary to raise the typewriter to 29 
inches to the correct position for this 
operator. A simple template as show 
may be used in finding the 30-degré 
angle which places the fore-arms parall 
to the keyboard. 
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++ + PEPPY PARAGRAPHS ¢ ¢ ¢ 


By Philip S, Pepe 








“Talking Checks” — with sound tracks 
that will reproduce authenticating words or 
sounds if the check is genuine or that will 
shout “forger!” if the check is fraudulent 
or altered—may be the next scientific bar- 
rier to be thrown in the path of those who 
tamper with checks. 

The principle of the “talking check” was 
solved by Burgess Smith, director of re- 
search for the Todd Co., manufacturers of 
fraud-preventing checks. Additional _ re- 
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search is being done to make the principle 
commercially applicable, and to find a 
method of printing the sound track so that 
it cannot be photographed or otherwise 
fraudulently reproduced. 

Coming mechanical and electronic meth- 
ods of sorting checks in banks and clear- 
ing houses—which will not allow time for 
a clerk to examine each check visually— 
may demand the sound track as a means of 
authentication, states Mr. Smith. 


-— > © 


Corporation personnel managers who 
scout the college circuit for likely execu- 
tive material are complaining that the mar- 
ket has never been so unruly. Students who 
once would have snapped at a firm’s “train- 
ing squad” for $25 a week are now playing 
hard to get. Take, for example, the case 
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of the personnel manager who goes recruit- 
ing at Harvard’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. In 1939, he had no 
trouble finding men who would accept $125 
a month. Today, his offer must be for 
around $300, or he will drop out of the 
bidding. 


Sa 4 a 


The supervisor of a typing pool in a 
government office suggested a short-cut for 
proofreading stencils—placing a carbon be- 
tween the cushion sheet and the backing 
sheet of a stencil so an imprint of the typ- 
ing would be made on the backing sheet. 
The idea may not be entirely revolutionary, 
but it is an example of good work simpli- 
fication. It saved 50 per cent of the time 
lormerly spent in proofreading. 
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Secretaries and stenographers who pre- | 


pare legal documents in law offices, where 
a visible type correction may invalidate the 


paper, find that white chalk sticks answer | 


their unique problem. When sharpened to | 


a point the chalk-eraser has an abrasive 
quality that removes typed letters without 
smearing and without destroying the finish 
of the paper. Particles of the chalk rub 
into the pores of the paper and eliminate 
the “rubbed out” effect found as an objec- 
tionable result of usual erasures made with 
rubber. 


It is said that Henry Ford, who always 


did his best to keep first things first, would | 
order the removal from an office of any 


desk he noticed was not in regular use. “If 
that desk isn’t removed immediately,” he 
would say, “the office manager will start 
figuring out how he can put another person 
behind it and thus create an additional 
position and increase expenses.” 


The current over-population in elemen- 
tary schools is creating all kinds of prob- 
lems. The school superintendent of one of 
our large cities recently had to explain to 
the local parents association why the school 





supply of furniture was not sufficient to 
take care of the inflated enrollment, and 
why, therefore, it had been necessary for 
some of the children to bring their own 
chairs from home! 


In 1939 a WPA mural titled “Declara- 
tion of Independence—1776” was hung in 
the county board of supervisors chambers 
in Los Angeles. It showed Washington, 
Jefferson and other Revolutionary heroes. 
Seven years later, someone pointed out 
that Washington was not present at the 
declaration, so a few weeks ago the super- 


visors got around to changing the title to | 


“Constitutional Convention — 1787.” 


Now | 


someone has pointed out that Jefferson was | 


in Paris during the convention. 





BACK 
NUMBERS 
WANTED! 


@ OCTOBER 1928 
@ NOVEMBER 1928 
e DECEMBER 1928 
e FEBRUARY 1929 
e@ APRIL 1929 
© MAY 1929 
e JUNE 1929 
e JULY 1929 
e AUGUST 1929 
@ SEPTEMBER 1929 


1929 
1929 


e NOVEMBER 
@ DECEMBER 


@ JUNE 1930 
e OCTOBER 1930 
e MARCH 1931 
e JUNE 1933 
e JUNE 1934 
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* McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
4 e . e W 
timely ... authoritative ... meaningful 
Shurter's 
226 pages, textbook edition, $2.00 
A brief college text that presents in a clear, concise style the fundamental principles of letter writing, the point of 
view from which letters are written, and the application of these principles to the major types of letters. Examples of 
effective letters—collection, adjustment, credit, and application—are given together with a wealth of practice material ce 
m 
Brewster, Palmer and Ingraham's N 
ae INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING—5th Edition in 
qs pas Ww 
= 531 pages, textbook edition, $3.40 
= Comments from teachers who have examined this new book, and constantly increasing adoptions testify to the favor. hs 
=] able impression it has made on school people throughout the country. They like its thoroughly comprehensive scope— ut | 
= inclusion of the history, background, and economics of advertising, and all practical phases from writing copy to lay. B since 
McGRAW-HILL out, production and media. A Student's Workbook for use with this edition has been recently published and costs & able | 
$1.20. A Teacher's Manual is available free to instructors using the text. the v 
equiv: 
Skar, Schneider and Palmer's ea 
has ! 
PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW certai 
637 pages, $2.60 cn 
tably 
This fresh approach to business law follows the personal, consumer point of view, and gives the student the clear under perio 
standing he needs in order to handle personal affairs and everyday problems, such as buying a car, renting a house, B proje: 
borrowing money, etc. Teacher's Manual and Key available. white- 
\ltho 
Send for copies on approval many 
been 
dence 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, EN C.F ww i 
exten 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18,N.Y. B jverg 
ers hi 
since 
earnin 
In son 
Send for this new free booklet which describes 65 HEATH texts and and t 
; ; : . : . the t 
Wry, f workbooks for modern instruction in business, including: ae. 
en 145 pr 
Tressler and Lipman—BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION clude 
This lively and practical text is designed to give complete instruction 0 
in Business English. Part I contains language activities: Part II, a ees-c 
af ( e Handbook of grammar and English usage. indicat 
to ings 0 
An . . ; _ 7 7 industr 
Esta Ross Stuart COLLEGE TYPING ied ti 
This effective text contains brief, clear-cut explanations: provides for less. / 
. 5 . ° ° > In Inst 
immediate use of the typewriter; and offers objective methods of ac- ‘anaes 
B . complishment and progress in all phases of typing skill. tively, 
Forkner, Osborne, and O’Brien —CORRELATED DICTATION AND ler 
See ta) 3 onseqt 
TRANSCRIPTION populat 
Here is a book which correlates shorthand, typewriting, punctuation, choice 
. . . er ee . . protess 
vocabulary, English, spelling, and word division. Gregg and Pitman hike 
Editions, with Record Sheet and Teacher’s Manual. etors, 
total m 
Franklin J. Keller—PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION a reck 
é sons. 
The Primacy of the Person. This new text presents sound educational inclusiy 
principles in terms of individual needs in a democratic society. disputir 
ers con 
the nat 
lation ( 
ed ompany creas 
Importa 
ers nor 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London collar 
Teau of 
kindred 
to thes 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





KEEPING UP TO DATE ON OFFICE SALARY LEVELS 


In an address before the Conference on Office Management of the Ameri- 
can Management Association in October, 1948, Robert R. Behlow presented the 
most recent data on office salaries. Mr. Behlow is Regional Director of the 


New York office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Much of the information 


included in this presentation will be published soon in "Salaries of Office 


Workers in Selected Large Cities." 


“The movement of wages and_ prices 
since 1940 has been a matter of consider- 
able public interest. Not all segments of 
the working population have experienced 
equivalent wage adjustments and, there- 
fore, the impact of the rising cost of livng 
has fallen with particular severity upon 
certain groups. Salaried workers and other 
persons on relatively stable incomes inevi- 
tably suffer more than other groups in a 
periol of rising prices. Several million 
professional, clerical, and other so-called 
white-colar workers fall into this. class. 
Although salary adjustments granted to 
many groups of white-collar workers have 
been fairly substantial, the available evi- 
dence indicates that these increases have 
not kept pace with the wage adjustments 
extended to the nation’s factory workers. 
Average hourly earnings of factory work- 
ers have increased by about 95 percent 
since January 1941 and average weekly 
earnings have increased almost 118 percent. 
In some extreme cases, such as the lumber 
and timber basic products industry and 
the textile products industry, average 
weekly earnings have increased 142 and 
145 percent, respectively. These data in- 
clude over-time pay and other premium 
payments. Similar data for the non-manu- 
facturing industries in which large propor- 
tions of white-collar workers are employed 
indicate increases in average hourly earn- 
ings of 50 to 96 percent for most of the 
industries for which data are available, 
and in weekly earnings of 91 percent or 
less. Average weekly earnings of workers 
in insurance firms and brokerage houses 
have increased 47 and 78 percent, respec- 
tively, 

“The term ‘white-collar worker’ does 
not lend itself to precise definition and, 
consequently, estimates of the white-collar 
population tend to vary with the author's 
choice of occupational classifications. If 
Protessional persons are taken into ac- 
count, as well as some classes of propri- 
tors, managers, and officials, then the 
total number of white-collar workers can 
be reckoned at from 17 to 20 million per- 
sons. Although this definition may be too 
inclusive for most purposes, there is no 
disputing the fact that white-collar work- 
ers constitute one of the largest groups in 
the nation’s labor force or that the popu- 
lation of white-collar workers is rapidly 
increasing, both in sizes and in relative 
mportance. The largest segment of work- 
ffs normally associated with the white- 
collar population is classified by the Bu- 
Teau of the Census as ‘clerical, sales, and 
kindred workers,’ and it is in reference 
'o these workers, particularly the office 
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workers, that this paper is primarily con- 
cerned.” 

Mr. Behlow then presents a comparison 
of 1910 Census figures with the 1940 Cen- 
sus figures. They reveal, as have the com- 
parisons prepared for THE JOURNAL by 
Dr. H. A. Tonne, that while the number 
of all workers increased about 40 percent 
from 1910 to 1940, the number of clerks 
and kindred workers more than doubled. 
Mr. Behlow’s statistics also indicate an un- 
distribution of clerical workers 


even 
throughout the United States with the 
heaviest distribution—28 percent—in_ the 


San Francisco-Oakland Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. The Chicago Metropolitan District 
ranks second with 27 percent. And the 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey Met- 
ropolitan District is third with 25 percent 
of all employed persons 14 years old and 
over in April 1947 classified as clerical, 
sales and kindred workers. 

He continues: “Estimates of average 
hours and earnings are regularly published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for non- 
manufacturing industries employing large 
proportions of white-collar workers. Simi- 
larly, through the cooperation of various 
state agencies, average hours and earnings 
are also available for some states and for 
a limited number of cities. These figures 
are helpful for measuring broad national 
trends of hours and earnings, although 
levels in individual states and industries 
are not always comparable because of dif- 
ferences in methods of estimating. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is now seeking, 
again with the cooperation of the several 
state agencies, to publish estimates of hours 
and earnings for an additional number of 
states and for selected industrial areas. 
Insofar as these additional data might re- 
late to non-manufacturing industries em- 
ploying large proportions of white-collar 
workers they will be helpful for measuring 
the trend of hours and earnings for white- 
collar workers and for comparing trends 
between white-collar and factory workers 
on a state and area basis. It has not been 
until very recently, however, that the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics has been pre- 
pared to publish a comprehensive study of 
salary levels of an important segment of 
white-collar workers on a cross-industry 
basis. This study, known as ‘Salaries ot 
Office Workers in Selected Large Cities,’ 
will be ready for distribution quite soon. 

“The Bureau’s study of office workers’ 
salaries gives, on a cross-industry basis, 
salary levels within cities and intercity dif- 
ferences in salary levels in 23 office occu- 
pations ranging in skill from office boys 
to hand bookkeepers. Business establish- 


ments in six broad industry groups, all 
important employers of office workers, 
were chosen for the study. They repre- 
sented manufacturing ; wholesale trade; re- 
tail trade; finance, insurance, and real es- 
tate, transportation, communication and 
other public utilities; and selected service 
industries. These business establishments 
were located in Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Milwaukee, New 
York, San Francisco, Oakland, and Seattle. 
Statistics on supplementary information 
such as hours of work, paid vacations, holi- 
days and sick leave, provisions for insur- 
ance, pension and bonus plans are also in- 
cluded. More than 2800 business establish- 
ments in the eleven cities cooperated in the 
field surveys that were completed in Feb- 
ruary 1948 and already these and other 
interested employer and employee groups 
have requested about 65,000 copies of the 


individual city reports which have now 
been available for distribution for some 
time. In New York City alone, the field 


representatives called on 884 business estab- 
lishments and obtained detailed information 
on salaries, hours of work, and supple- 
mentary benefits for an estimated 135,000 
office workers, including approximately 59,- 
000 clerks, 25,000 stenographers, 13,000 
typists, 8,000 bookkeeping-machine oper- 
ators, and 7,000 office boys. 

“According to the Bureau’s study of 
office workers’ salaries, intercity differences 
in salary levels were quite extensive, as 
were ranges in salaries for specific occupa- 
tions within the respective cities. The aver- 
age salary of women general stenograph- 
ers was highest in San Francisco at $48.13 
a week and lowest in Boston at $37.31. 
Hand bookkeepers, the highest-pay job 
among women in 9 of the 11 cities, had 
average salaries ranging from $55.11 in 
New York to $43.98 in Buffalo. The 
differences in average salaries for women 
between the lowest-pay and highest-pay 
cities, for each job, amounted to between 
$10 and $15 in all except 3 of the 21 occu- 
pations that were studied. Salary levels 
in each city tended to follow a uniform 
pattern among the various industries. In 
most of the cities, salaries in manutactur- 
ing and in transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities were above those 
in the other industry groups. Neither size 
of establishment as measured by total em- 
ployment nor length of workweek appeared 
to be among the important factors affecting 
salary variations in most of the cities. Paid 
vacations and holidays were almost uni- 
versally provided in all cities. 

“These are the highlights of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ studies of office work- 
ers’ salaries in 11 large cities: 


RELATIVE WEEKLY SALARY LEVELS OF 
WOMEN OFFICE WORKERS IN 11 LARGE CITIES 
Index San Francisco—100 








San Francisco 100.0 
Oakland 95.8 
Chicago 92.3 
Seattle 91.5 
New York 90.3 
Dallas 82.2 
Denver 80.6 
Atlanta 80.1 
Milwaukee 79.9 
Buffalo 78.9 
Boston LES 
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¢ ¢ BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ ¢ ¢ 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 
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this department, 





Q.—Mr. S. M. B. submitted the following 
question last month: “When I was in the 
Fifth Grade, our teacher told a joke about 
a little boy calling the question mark a 
buttonhook. I thought the joke was a 
good one at the time and imagine that my 
students would enjoy tt now, but unfor- 
tunately I have forgotten the story. Do 
vou know the story? Possibly tf you post 
my letter in the Business English Quiz 
some reader will remember it. I might 
say that I have never forgotten the sig- 
nificance of the question mark after hear- 
ing that story and I think it serves a sound 
educational function.” 

A—The joke you have in mind was well 
known several years ago but has lost 
favor with most grammarians today. A 
teacher found that a little boy did not read 
with sufficient expression. After one stu- 
dent read the sentence “Where are you 
going?” in a very flat voice, the teacher 
stopped him and said, “Look at that little 
curved mark, Johnny. Now please read 
the sentence again and take note of that 
mark.” The overwhelming punch line is 
that the boy reread the sentence as fol- 
lows: “Where are you going, Little But- 
tonhook?” One disadvantage of the joke 
is that children no longer know what a 
buttonhook is.” 
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0—The following inquiry was received 
from Miss G. I. S.: “How important ts tt 
fora teacher of business subjects to speak 
precisely correct English? 

“Some of my colleagues are very much 
horrified if any teacher makes even the 
slightest grammatical error. Others of my 
colleagues say that we all make mistakes, 
that fluency ts far more important, that as 
long as people understand what we are 
saying that that is fundamental and that 
exactness of grammatical correctness is 
secondary. Just what position should be 
taken? 

“Some of my friends go so far as to say 
that English inaccuracies, if they are rather 
typical inaccuracies are quite acceptable 
because that is the way a living language 
goes. .What ts at one time incorrect be- 
comes correct usage. I would rather like 
{0 have a detailed elaboration of your ideas 
mm this topic.” 
A—Language has social implications in 
addition to its prime purpose of communi- 
cation. Like clothing, for example, our 
language must be in good taste, appropri- 
ate, up-to-date, attractive, and in harmony 
with our personality. A teacher is under 
particular scrutiny when he speaks or 
writes and must not only guard his lan- 
guage against shabbiness but must, to a 
certain extent, dress the part. He should 

fluent with as much correctness as that 
ot the average cultivated professional 
workers, 
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Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


The 


Certainly, the teacher must not overdress 
his language and seem artificial, precious 
or affected in any way. The teacher's lan- 
guage should be like a pane of clear glass 
window, a vehicle for transmitting light 
but not something to attract attention to 
itself. However fluent a teacher may be, a 
high incidence of vulgarisms, improprieties, 
or slang lowers his prestige. High school 
students who are studying grammar in their 
other classes may be quite precious with 
new found learning in regard to the speech 
of their teachers. Moreover, students who 
come from a poor language environment 
may need all of the reinforcement of cor- 
rect language patterns that they can get. 
For school efficiency it is best that you are 
discredited as seldom as possible in the 
course of a lesson presentation and that 
you give your harassed colleagues on the 
English side as much support as you can. 
However, your main job is to deliver the 
lesson and any overconcern with gram- 
matical niceties and obviously exact pro- 
nunciation you may attempt, will detract 
the attention of both you and the class 
from your main work. The best advice is 
to understand the fundamentals of good 
grammar yourself, and then present your 
lessons as well as you can, trusting your 
grammar to ordinary care. 

As to your intercourse with other teach- 
ers, you may have still quite another lan- 
guage problem. Unfortunately, dynasty 
dies hard and English teachers are often 
most reluctant to accept new changes, even 
when overwhelmingly supported by idiom. 
As to making typical inaccuracies, your 
privileges depend on what level and to what 
extent these inaccuracies are being made. 
If the inaccuracies are typical of the pro- 
fessional people of the country at large and 
are made by speakers and writers who 
serve a public with some degree of culti- 
vation, you may climb immediately aboard 
the idiom band wagon. However, if the 
pressure for usage is restricted to semi- 
literate speakers and does not extend be- 
yond your section of the country, then be 
wary in your acceptance. You may feel 
that your colleagues are unduly concerned 
with preserving the purity of language. If 
you are modern and progressive and have 
enough insight to gauge correctly the trend 
of language, you may be doing a service to 
your school and community by bringing in 
the fresh air of new idiom. 


— 


Q.—Miss M. J. M. asks the following 
question: “Will you explain the word 
leave to me in the following sentence: ‘The 
employer would as leave dictate the letters 
as he would have his stenographer com- 
pose them herself’? Somehow the expres- 
ston sounds like something from Arche on 
the program Duffy’s Tavern. Yet J heard 


a very distinguished speaker use that 
sentence, or one very close to tt, at a con- 
vention last week.” 


A.—As written, the sentence might well 
come from Archie, but are you sure that 
you heard the speaker correctly? Is it 
not possible that the speaker said lief and 
not leave? The word lief means willingly 
or gladly and could be used in a sentence 
somewhat on the order of your quotation. 
If the speaker said leave, however, he was 
altogether in error. 







O.—The following inquiry has been re- 
ceived from Mr. E. C.: “What ts the 
difference between-bring and take? I have 
looked this up in very complete dictionaries 
and all they do is add to greater confusion. 
According to brief dictionaries take means 
to carry to and bring to carry from. How- 
ever, complete dictionaries seem to use 
these two terms somewhat interchangeably. 
Some shorthand teachers take the distinc- 
tions very, very seriously. 

“Will you please find out to what extent 
the distinction is real and how important 
it 1s?” 


A.—Strictly speaking, bring and take are 
not synonymous. Take is much more ex- 
tensive in application with almost eighty 
different common uses in the language. 
Bring is almost entirely restricted to the 
idea of carrying. It is in this sense of 
carry that the two words seem to be in- 
terchangeable. 

The difference in meaning which purists 
uphold, but which is sometimes inconvenient 
and impractical to maintain, is this. Bring 
means either to carry something toward a 
speaker or to carry something with one 
when making a trip. Take means to carry 
something away from the speaker. For 
example, the sentences, “Bring your ex- 
amination paper to my desk,” or “Bring 
your overcoat with you when you go to 
the South Pole,” illustrate the two stand- 
ard uses of bring. “Take this note to the 
principal” illustrates the standard use of 
take. However, in the second example of 
bring, take would seem justifiable also, 
idiomatically if not grammatically. 

Like the words imply and infer or teach 
and learn the difference lies in the point of 
view of the speaker. But unlike these 
four words the point of view is sometimes 
vague or difficult to establish. For ex- 
ample, if a man were to travel from Rome 
to Venice to deliver a camera, the choice 
of bring or take would be arbitrary to 
some one discussing the matter in New 
York unless a Rome or Venice point of 
view were definitely established. 

The safest and easiest rule to follow is 
this. If the point of view is strongly indi- 
cated as being in the direction of the 
speaker with such words as come, here, 
to me, from there to here, or indicated in 
any emphatic way, use bring. If the point 
of view is strongly indicated as being away 
from the speaker, then use take. This rule 
is easy to follow because your “word in- 
stinct” almost compels you to say, “Bring 
that to me,” rather than, “Take that to 
me.” However, when the point of view 
is loosely established and nothing grates 
your “word instinct” then you will prob- 
ably be justified in using the words inter- 
changeably. 

The distinction is still maintained by the 
latest dictionaries and grammars. Harper’s 
The American College Dictionary, for ex- 
ample, points this distinction out carefully 
under bring. 
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NCBS Chicago Convention College, Boston, for service rendered to Norton Heads SBEA 
All reports from those in attendance at private schools through his representation At the New Orleans meeting of th 


the sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools indi- 
cate that it was the greatest ever held in 
the history of the private business school 
field, from the standpoint of numbers at- 
tending and the high quality of the pro- 
—. All meetings were held in the 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 24-27. 

Dr. Noffsinger, executive secretary of 
the National Council of Business Schools, 
reports that “Every address delivered be- 
fore the 350 delegates present was rated 
as a masterpiece within its particular field.” 
Outstanding addresses were delivered by: 
H. Everett Pope, Oklahoma School of 
Business; Charles F. Walker, Northwest- 
ern School of Commerce; H. N. Rasely, 
3urdett College; Evan Armstrong, Arm- 
strong College; F. F. Miller, Tiffan Uni- 
versity; E. G. Purvis, Strayer College; 
E. R. Maetzold, Minneapolis Business Col- 
lege; P. R. Jackson, Sawyer School of 
Business; Jay W. Miller, Goldey College; 


Mrs. Marsh Petersen, Burdett College; 
Allan D. McTavish, Business Educators 


Association of Canada; and J. S. Noff- 
singer, Executive Secretary of the Coun- 
cil. The Honorable Ralph W. Gwinn, 


Congressman from New York State, was 
the dinner speaker. His subject was, “The 


Implications of Federal Aid to Education.” 

The most important action of the con- 
vention was the decision to create a 9th 
district of the Council consisting of Can- 
ada, and merging the interests of private 
business schools in Canada with the NCBS. 
Six official delegates from Canada were 
present at the convention and are recom- 
mending to all Canadian Business schools 
that a merger of the private schools of 
both countries be effected through the 
Council. 

The new officers for 1948-1949 are as 
follows: President, E. R. Maetzold, Min- 
neapolis Business College, Minneapolis (re- 
elected) ; first vice-president, Paul R. Jack- 


son, Sawyer School of Business, Los An- 
geles; second vice-president, C. I. Black- 
wood, Blackwood-Davis Business College, 


Oklahoma City; secretary, J. K. Kincaid, 
Miller School of Business, Cincinnati; 
treasurer, P. H. Q. Taylor, The Taylor 
School, Philadelphia. Dr. J. S. Noffsinger 
was re-elected executive secretary. 

The annual award of “Man of the Year’ 
was conferred upon H. N. Rasely, Burdett 


of their interests before the Veterans Ad- 
ministration during the past year. As a 
result of his representation, General Gray, 
Veterans Administrator, appointed Mr. 
Rasely a member of the Special Advisory 
3oard to the VA regarding. the training 
program under Public Law 346. This ap- 
pointment of a private business school man 
to such an official advisory committee is the 
first public recognition of private schools 
ever made by the Veterans Administration. 


+ 
AACC Elects 


Charles D. Cummings, president of the 
McIntosh Business College, Dover, New 
Hampshire, is the president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Commercial Colleges for 
the coming year. J. E. Platt, president of 
Platt School of Secretarial Training, St. 
Joseph, Missouri, is — vice- president and 
Mrs. Anna S. Bramwell, Bramwell’s Busi- 
ness School, Evansville, Indiana, is the 
second vice-president. J. I. Kinman, Santa 
Barbara, California, is governor general of 
Pi Rho Zeta International and Donald M. 
Gladman, Success Commercial College, 
Winnipeg, Ca me is president of this or- 
ganization. W. Woodward, College of 
Commerce, Rae Iowa, has been re- 
elected Executive Secretary. 

The following district governors have 
been chosen for the various districts: New 
England, Chesley H. Husson, Husson Col- 
lege, Bangor, Maine; Eastern, Ernest W. 
Veigel, Jr., Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, New York; Southwestern, A. B. 
Chenier, Chenier Business-Radio College, 
3eaumont, Texas; Southeastern, Mar- 
guerite Brumley, Perry Business Schools, 
Brunswick, Georgia; Central, Miss Adela 
Hale, Adela Hale School, Hutchinson, 
Kansas; Northern, W. H. Green, Fargo 
Business College, Fargo, North Dakota; 
Rocky Mountain, I. W. Stevens, Henager 
School of Business, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Pacific, A. Bates Lane, Long Beach Secre- 
tarial Business College, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; Canadian, D. F. Ferguson, Success 
Commercial College, Winnipeg, Canada; 
South American and West Indies, Senora 
Maria Camacho, Royal Gregg College, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; Australian, J. R. Kins- 
man, Hemingway-Robertson Institute, Mel- 
bourne, Australia; Hawaiian, H. Edwin 
Whitlow, Honolulu. Business College, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 





Mr. Maetzold 
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Mr. Cummings Dr. 


Norton 


Southern Business Education Associatioy 
Dr. H. M. Norton of Louisiana Stay 
University, Baton Rouge, was ele-te: 1 prey 
dent for ‘the coming year. The first vice. 





president is Dr. Benjamin R. Hayne 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham 
Alabama, and the second vice-president \: 
Dr. G. H. Parker, University of Tennes. 
see, Knoxville. Chairmen elected to head 
the various sections are: College and Uni. 
versity Section, W. A. Richards, Stat 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama; Pr. 
vate Business Schools Section, Mrs. Rut} 
Bowman, Clevenger College of Busines 
Administration, Hickory, North Carolina: 
Junior College Section, Martin Stegenga 


Meridian Junior College, Meridian, Mi- 
sissippi ; Secondary Schools Section, Ru! 
Brewer, Miami Senior High School 
Miami, Florida. 


Newly elected State Directors are: Al 





bama, Mary Helen Dodson, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn; Arkansas, [oe 
Clements, Jonesboro State Teachers (¢- 
lege, Jonesboro; Florida, Betty _ 
Miami Senior High School, Miami; Geor. 
gia, Patsy Malcom, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville. 

The prograin for the November 25, } 
and 27 meetings was outlined in earlier 
issues of this magazine. 


Sa 


Eastern Unit of CBEA Meets 


The Eastern Unit of the Catholic Bus: 
ness Education Association met at Cathe 
dral High School, New York, November 
26, with Sister M. Rose Gertrude, OP 
as chairman. The guest speaker was Con- 


rad J. Saphier of Samuel J. Tilden Hig! 
School, who emphasized the need for : 
secretarial training course for all hig! 
schools. 


Sister Marianna, chairman of the busi 
ness department of Cathedral High Schoo 
gave a demonstration lesson in_ teachin: 
shorthand to a beginners class and als 
demonstrated how the entire  shorthan 
alphabet could be taught in one _ lessor 
Sister Lawrence Joseph, Domin‘can Cor 
mercial High School, Jamaica, New York 
gave a demonstration lesson in busines 
arithmetic. She demonstrated a very fin 
method of teaching partnership with 1- 
terest allowance. 

Two representatives of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company gave interesting 
demonstrations on the calculator and book- 
keeping machine. 


a4 


CABEA Meetings 


The third of seven Saturday meeting: 
scheduled. for this school year by the 
Chicago Area Business Education Associ: 
ation was held on November 20th, in the 
English Room of Marshall Field and Com: 
pany. The speakers were James 
Thompson, Mabel Thompson, A. J. Par 
elli, Sister M. Gregoria, B.V.M., and Pav 
M. Pair. 

At the next meeting, to be held Januar 


22nd, Lois Corbeil of A. B. Dick Con 
pany, will give a demonstration of th 
A. B. Dick mimeograph. 
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NBTA E<troit Convention 


issue goes to press final plans 


As tl 
are bein: made for the Fifty-first Conven- 
tion of the National Business Teachers 
Association, to be held December 28, 29 
and 30 in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

There fiave been no further changes an- 
nounced since the program was outlined in 
the October and November issues of this 
magazine. 5 . , 

A report of the meeting will appear in a 


later isstic Of the JOURNAL. 


+ 


A.B.W.A. to Meet 


The theme of the December 28 and 29 
convention of the American Business Writ- 
ing Association is “Basic Courses in Busi- 
ness Writing.” Afl meetings will be held 
at the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

The first morning of the convention will 
be devoted to a discussion of “Teaching 
the Basic Course in Business Letter Writ- 
ing,” with Jack Menning of the University 
of Alabama as the speaker and J. Harold 
Janis, of New York University as the dis- 
cussion leader. A. L. Cosgrove of the 
University of Oklahoma, president of the 
group, will be the luncheon speaker. 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be a 
panel discussion on “Teaching the Basic 
Course in Report Writing,” with James H. 
Batchelor of Washington University as the 
speaker and D. R. Lang, Northwestern 
University, as the discussion leader. Later 
in the afternoon, George S. Amsbary of 
the University of Illinois will discuss 
“Business Writing in the Future.” This 
will be followed by a showing of a short 
training film used by the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company to introduce its course in 
effective writing. The Board of Directors’ 
linner and meeting will be held at 6:30. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted to a 
Letter-writing Clinic. There will be an 
exchange of personal experiences in busi- 
ness writing in the afternoon. Brief re- 
from committees will conclude the 
convention program, 


ports 


+ 


Midwest Unit of CBEA Active 


Asa result of discussions at the annual 
meeting of the Midwest Unit of the Cath- 
lic Business Education Association held 
at Loyola University on November first 
(reported in the November number of this 
magazine), the following activities are 
under way : 

_Under the guidance of Dr. Wm. H. 
Conley of the United States Department 

{ Education, former Dean of the School 
t Commerce of Loyola University, the 
CB.E.A. will form a committee to compile 
a hook on case studies in business ethics. 

A second committee is being formulated 
under the chairmanship of Sister Mary Yo- 
lande of the College of St. Teresa to study 
Vital literature in Economics. This com- 
mittee hopes to compile a list of books 
with which every college student majoring 
1 economics, commerce, or business ad- 
ministration should be familiar. 

A third project which is taking shape is 
an Institute for high school teachers to be 
held in Chicago next summer. The Insti- 
tute will study problems of guidance, prepa- 
ration of business-minded students for col- 
lege, and how to apply Christian social 
Principles to business education. 
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Next Term — for 


1, Business English 


in Business English 


Planning a course 
next term? If you are, you will want to 
examine the newest edition of the Gregg 
classic in this field, The English of Busi- 
ness, Second Edition, and its accompany- 


ing timesaving workbook. 


The English of Business is an intensive 
course that reviews the fundamentals of 
English as they apply to business use— 
as written, dictated, spoken, and edited 
a voca- 


in business. It is lively. It is 


tional book. It teaches. 


Better Texts for 


e 
3. Business 
Mathematics 

Essentials of Mathematics, 
Fourth Edition, is a complete, one-semes- 
ter text suitable for use on all academic 
levels. When high schools use it, they 
use also the ‘Introductory Course’ and 
"Advance 
Mathematics — Exercises, Problems, and 
Tests, whereas the collegiate institutions 


Business 


Course'’ workbooks, Business 


use the college edition of the workbook. 


Essentials is organized in 29 chapters, 
with 36 pretests and timed drills. It is 
skill-building 


definitely a one-semester, 


text. 


One-Term Courses 


2. Business Law 


The one-semester Greggtext in business 


law is Essentials of American Business 
Law, a _ lesson-planned book for high 
schoo! use. It is full of illustrations, case 


studies, and logical explanations. 


For collegiate classes, The Law of Busi- 
ness, a more intensive treatment is avail- 
able. This text is organized into 50 units 
and includes 5 
plete chapter of case-study reviews. 


review tests and a com- 


The workbook, American Business Law 
in Action, is used with both. 


Teaching Business 


e 
4, Secretarial 
Practice 
Gregg, the founder of the secretarial 
training field, has two texts with built-in, 
practical courses of study, for one-sem- 


ester courses. 


For high school use, Applied Secre- 
tarial Practice, Second Edition, and _ its 
workbook together comprise a compre- 


hensive, complete program. 


For collegiate use, The Private Secre- 
tary and workbook 
especially prepared to meet the needs of 
the teacher-training, private school, and 
“college 


accompanying are 


junior-college institution, where 


trained secretaries’ are produced. 


Those Cre Quast Four— 


of many, many one-term Greggtexts. If you do not already have 


a copy of the new 


( yellow-covered) 


Gregg list of books and 


prices, send to the nearest office for a copy today. You will find 
that Gregg has a fine basic text and many supplementary aids for 


every one-term business subject. 


These books are written specific- 


ally to make teaching and learning easier, Special reminder: if you 


are not now receiving the new Gregg News Letters, ask the near- 


est Gregg office to put you on its complimentary list. 


Send orders or requests for evaluation copies to our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 


Chicago 3 Boston 16 


San Francisco 2 


London, W.C, 1 Toronto 5 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 








Robbins Appointed Dean at UCLA 


George W. Robbins, associate professor 
of marketing at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, since 1931 has been 
made associate dean for student aflairs in 
the College of Business Administration. He 
has been head of Business Administration 
Extension at the University of California 
since 1944. 

Before going to the University of Cali- 
fornia Mr. Robbins was an associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Oregon. He 
has been a consultant for various business 
organizations and was director of research 
for the Farrar Company in Los Angeles 
about twenty years ago. 

His A.B. degree is from the University 
of California and his M.B.A. degree is 
from Harvard University. 


+ 


George Soulé Heads Soulé College 


George Soulé has been made president of 
Soulé College, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
succeeding his father Albert Lee Soulé, 
who died in April. The school was founded 
by his grandfather, Colonel George Soulé 
ninety-two years ago. 

The new president, who has been associ- 
ated with the school since 1919, was edu- 
cated at Georgia Military Academy, Soulé 
College and Louisiana State University. 
He began at Soulé College as a clerk and 
assistant instructor. 


aa 


J. H. Cox to Retire 

John H. Cox has sold Brown’s Business 
College at Galesburg, Illinois, and will re- 
tire on January first. The new owner is 
H. H. Head, a member of his staff. 

Mr. Cox entered the school in 1897, after 
finishing three years teaching in the public 
schools of McDonough County. He first 
came to Brown’s Business College as a 
student, after which he became teacher, 
principal and owner. He began teaching 
for Mr. Brown in 1898, so he is rounding 
out fifty years of service to the school. 

Mr. Cox attended the Western Normal 
College at Bushnell, Illinois, for three 
summer sessions. He has been an active 
member of the Illinois Business Schools 
Association and was one of the organizers 
of this group. At the present time he is 
president of the association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cox will 
reside in Galesburg. 


continue to 


. 


Mr. Puetz Changes Position 


Wesley E. Puetz, former supervisor of 
business subjects and retail coordinator in 
the Lockport (New York) Public Schools, 
is now employed by the Vocational and Ex- 
tension Board of Rockland County, New 
City, N. He is acting as retail co- 
ordinator in the Nyack Public Schools and 
as business manager of the Vocational 
Board. 

Mr. Puetz received his B.S. degree from 
the University of Buffalo, M.A. degree 
from New York State College for Teach- 
ers and is now working for his doctorate 
in business education at New York Uni- 
versity. 
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Deanship for Dr. Puckett 

The Board of Trustees of the University 
of Denver las announced the appointment 
of Dr. Cecil Puckett as Dean of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of the 
University of Denver. Dr. Puckett has 
been Acting Dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration for the past year. Be- 
fore accepting the Deanship he held the 
positions of Assistant Dean, Director of 
Curriculum and Instruction, and Director 
of Student Personnel in the College of 
Business Administration. He has also been 





Dr. Puckett 


Director of the Office of Admissions and 
Placements and Director of the summer 
sessions of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of Denver. 
In addition to spending five years on the 
faculty of the Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, he has taught in 
the high schools of Indiana. 

Dr. Puckett is an active leader in the 
field of business education. He is presi- 
dent-elect of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association and has served as presi- 
dent of the National Council for Business 
Education and of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the National Education 
Association. 

He is a graduate of the Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
and obtained his Master’s degree from 
Indiana University. He was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the 
University of Colorado in Boulder. 


+ 


Promotion for Patrick Tedesco 


Patrick E. Tedesco, a commercial teacher 
in the high school at Lodi, New Jersey, for 
the past ten years, was recently appointed 
supervisor of instruction. 

Mr. Tedesco is a graduate of Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey, and obtained 
his Master’s degree from Montclair State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 


+ 
New Head at Tyler College 


Announcement was recently made of the 
resignation of Henry Ramsey as president 
of the Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, 
Texas. Mrs. Jewel Spinks, who has been 
principal of the school for many years, has 
been elected president to succeed Mr. 
Ramsey. 


Third Generation on Gates Staff 


Allan F. Gates, grandson of the founder 
of Gates College in Waterloo, Iowa, is now 
on the teaching staff of that schoo! 

Gates College was founded in 1884 hy 
Almon F. Gates as Waterloo Business Col. 
lege. Bruce F. Gates, son of the founder, 
has been affiliated with the school since 
1915, and has been president since 1923 
Mrs. Bruce F. Gates is also active jp 
affairs of the school. 

After completing his training at Gates 
College, Allan F. Gates attended Carleton 
College in Northfield, Minnesota, for one 
year. He transferred to Iowa State Teach. 
ers College in Cedar Falls, from which 
school he received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree one year ago. 


a 


Miss Schlueter Principal of 
Milwaukee School 


Olga Schlueter has been advanced from 
assistant principal of the Milwaukee Girls 
Technical High School to principal of this 
school. 

Miss Schlueter was formerly head of the 
commercial department at Juneau High 
School and started as a business teacher 
in Bayview High School in Milwaukee. 
She has twice served as chairman of the 
Business Education Section of the State 
Teachers Association. 


+ 


Bennion Succeeds Fox as Head of 
L.D.S. Business College 


Dr. F. Y. Fox, president of L. D. S$. 
Business College, Salt Lake City, for the 
past thirty-five years, has retired and Ken- 
neth S. Bennion suceeds him as _ head of 
this school. 

Mr. Bennion has been connected with 
L. D. S. Business College for a number 
of years and is well qualified by education 
and experience to fill his new position. 


5 


Chrape Director of Honolulu School 

President J. Edwin Whitlow has an- 
nounced the recent appointment of John C. 
Chrape as director of the Honolulu Bus 
ness College, Honolulu, Hawaii. He has 
been an instructor of shorthand and secre- 
tarial work at the school for the past year. 

A graduate of the University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho, Mr. Chrape did graduate 
work at that school last summer. He 
served in the United States Army for five 
years in which he rose from private to 
captain. 


Sd 


Santa Claus Takes Lessons 


Simmons College Prince School of Re 
tailing in Boston this year offered a two 
day Santa Claus training course. 
course was presented by William J. Josko 
for men hired to fill the role of Santa 
Claus in Boston department ‘stores. Mr. 
Josko has had a number of years expert 
ence doing Santa Claus work during the 
Christmas season. 
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CATION 





McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., has 
purchased The Gregg Publishing Company. 
The Gregg Publishing Company will retain 
itsname and its corporate identity but will 
be operated as a_ subsidiary of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. It becomes, in 
efect, the business education division of 
McGraw-Hill. 

Founded ! by John Robert Gregg, inventor 

f the internationally used shorthand sys- 
tem which bears his name, The Gregg 
Publishing Company has been a leading 
publisher of business — T for more 
than half a century. Today it maintains 
dices in six American cals oo oe York, 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Dallas and 
Toronto. Operation of those offices at the 
same addresses as heretofore will be con- 
tinued. 

_James H. McGraw, Jr., is Chairman of 
e Board of the new subsidiary company, 
= Curtis G. Benjamin is the new Presi- 
dent. Mr. Benjamin is also President of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company. Edward 
E. Booher, Vice President in charge of 
school book departments at McGraw-Hill, 
is Executive Vice President; and Robert E. 
Slaughter, Manager of McGraw-Hill’s 
iormer Business Education Department and 
x anumber of years associated with The 
Gregg Publishing Company becomes a 
Vice President of the new organization. 
Mrs. John Robert Gregg, who has been 
President of The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany since Mr. Gregg’s death in February 
if 1948, will serve as a Director of the 
subsidiary company, as will Hubert A. 
Hagar, for many years General Manager 
of The Gregg Publishing Company and 
more recently Vice President and General 
Manager. Mr. Hagar and Guy S. Fry, 
Vice President and Treasurer of The 
Gregg Publishing Company, will also be 
vice presidents of the new subsidiary. 
"taciaded | in the purchase was Gregg Col- 
ege in Chicago, one of the country’s oldest 
clibiaial and reporting schools, and two 
























Mr. Booher 










Mr. Benjamin 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY BECOMES DIVISION OF McGRAW-HILL 


wholly owned British corporations, the 
Gregg Publishing Company of London, 
Ltd., and the Gregg Schools, Ltd., with 


headquarters in London. The British pub- 
lishing company produces and distributes 
British editions of Gregg texts and man- 
uals throughout the British Empire The 
Gregg Schools, Ltd., operates a chain of 
eighteen schools in Great Britain. 
Commenting on the purchase of The 
Gregg Publishing Company at the time the 


announcement was made to the Gregg 
staff, Mr. McGraw pointed out that the 


merger of the McGraw-Hill Business Edu- 
cation Department with the Gregg Compa- 
nies was a natural and important consoli- 
dation of publishing interests. “For sev- 
eral years we have developed and broad- 
ened our list of texts and reference books 
in business education, and recently have 
planned an even more intensive and rapid 


expansion of this department,” Mr. Mc- 
Graw said. “The acquirement of the Gregg 
list, which admirably complemerts our 
own, and the Gregg facilities and the 


know-how of the Gregg staff, should give 
our combined business education program 
a great impetus and a leading position in 
the field.” The revision and simplification 
of The Gregg Manual will be carried for- 
ward just as planned. 

The McGraw-Hill Book Company is 
comprised of nine different publishing de- 
partments and divisions. The company 
publishes over 2500 different titles and is 
one of the largest publishers of textbooks 
in the world. The McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company which occupies the McGraw- 
Hill building in New York City along with 
the Book Company issues 35 magazines de- 
voted to business, industry, science, engi- 
neering, and other technical fields. The 
combined resources of the Gregg organiza- 
tion, the McGraw-Hill Book Company, and 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company will 
be put behind the new subsidiary business 
education organization. 


Mr. Slaughter 
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Important EBTA Committee 


Appointment of a Resolutions Committee 
to draft a statement of basic principles in 
business education has been announced by 
Dr. James R. Meehan, president of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. 
The completed statement will be presented 
to the members of the association for dis- 
cussion and adoption at the 52nd Annual 
EBTA Convention to be held April 13-16 
at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 

The decision to draft a statement of fun- 
damental principles represents an innova- 
tion in the work of resolutions con:mittees 
which heretofore have confined their efforts 
to recording historically the events of the 
preceding year. It is felt that such state- 
ments can be made more useful by supple- 
menting them with a set of guiding princi- 
ples for the establishment and conduct of 
a successful program in business education 
on either the secondary or collegiate level. 

Representatives of business and of public 
and private schools on all levels have been 
included by Dr. Meehan on the committee. 
The complete personnel follows: Chairman, 
Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, Business Edu- 
cation Department, State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey; Ruth Corbett, For- 
est Park High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Dr. James Gemmell, Department of 
Business Education, Pennsylvania State 
College; Margaret M. Killelea, John 
Adams High School, New York City; John 
Morrow, State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, Vermont; Louis A. Rice, The 
Packard School, New York City; John E. 
Whitcraft, Bureau of Business Education, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York; Myron C. Fisher, The Fisher 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. Irene 
C. Hypps, Head of Business Education, 
Divisions 10-13, Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia; Albert Morrison, 
Department of Business Education, Forest 
Hills High School, New York City; 
Harold M. Perry, Personnel Director, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey; Robert E. Slaughter, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 


City; Alvin Weitz, Bayonne High School, 
Bayonne, New Jersey; and Lloyd H. 
Jacobs, EBTA Program Director, ex- 


officio. 


aa 


New Pi Rho Zeta Chapters 


Announcement has been made of the 
following new chapters of Pi Rho Zeta 
International, Commerce Fraternity and 


Sorority: Western School for Private Sec- 


retaries, Albuquerpue, New Mexico; Willis 
College of Business, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia; Virginia Southern College, Roa- 
noke, Virginia ; Henager School of Busi- 
ness, Salt Lake City, Utah; Fond du Lac 
College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; Ohio 
Valley Business College, East Liverpool, 


Ohio. 


5 


Marg Advanced in Oshkosh 


Everett W. Marg has been appointed_su- 
pervisor of commercial education in Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. Before going to Oshkosh 
High School as a teacher in 1945, he taught 
in the high schools of Menominee and 
Rosendale, Wisconsin. 

He is a graduate of Whitewater (Wis- 
consin) State Teachers College and has 
taken graduate credit toward a Master’s 
degree in business administration at the 
University of Denver. 
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This fall Mary Bell joined the teach- lege as supervisor of student teachers, W. W. Howell has been mace teache, 


ing staff of the Business Education De- 
partment at Northeastern Oklahoma 
State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 
She had previously taught at Northern 
Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma and Ponca City Senior High 
School, Ponca City, Oklahoma. Miss 
Jell’s B.S. degree is from Central State 
(Oklahoma) College, her M.S. degree is 
from Oklahoma A. and M. College, and 
she is working toward the doctorate at 
Oklahoma University. She has also at- 
tended Highlands University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, and Stanford University. 


+ 


Floyd A. Bond has resigned his posi- 
tion at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota, where he was associate pro- 
fessor of economics and acting head of 
the Department. He is now professor 
of economics on the Stedman-Sumner 
Foundation and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Pomona College, 
Claremont, California. His doctorate is 
from the University of Michigan, where 
he taught several years before going to 
Carleton College. 


aa 


William L. Crump is Director of 
Business Education at Maryland State 
College, Division of the University of 
Maryland, Princess Anne, Maryland, 
where he will have charge of the new 
program of business education. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s degree from Lin- 
coln University and his Master’s de- 
gree from Northwestern University. At 
the end of the 1948 summer session he 
completed all requirements for his Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree at Northwest- 
ern University. He has taught both at 
Lincoln University and Cortez Peters 
Business College in Chicago. He served 
in the armed forces for three years. 


+ 


Iona Dilley, for ten years head of the 
Department of Secretarial Science at 
LaGrange College, LaGrange, Georgia, 
is now associate professor of commerce 
at Centenary College, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. Before going to LaGrange 
College, she taught in Lees Collegiate 
Institute, Jackson, Kentucky for one 
year; in Greeley (Kansas) High School; 
six years in Oklahoma high schools; and 
was for eight years director of secre- 
tarial science in LaFayette (Alabama) 
High School. She holds a Bachelor’s 
degree from Meridian College and from 
the University of Oklahoma and a Mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Oklahoma. 


a4 


Gertrude M. Dubats, formerly assist- 
ant professor of business education at 
the State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana has joined the staff of White- 
water (Wisconsin) State Teachers Col- 
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with the rank of assistant professor. Be- 
fore going to Terre Haute she was an 
instructor in the secretarial science di- 
vision of Arizona State Teachers College 
in Tempe and was on the faculty of 
Good Counsel College, White Plains, New 
York. In addition to considerable office 
experience, she has taught in the high 
schools at Cudahy and Beloit, Wisconsin. 


+ 


Elinor Gerstle is now teaching in the 
Secretarial Training Department of the 
State College of Washington, Pullman. 
For the past three years she has been 
teaching at the University of Wyoming 
in Laramie and just before that she 
worked for three years as a private sec- 
retary. Miss Gerstle has also taught in 
high schools in Wisconsin and Colorado. 
She is a graduate of Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education at Greeley and re- 
ceived her Master’s degree from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


5 


Mrs. Larzette G. Hale has been made 
associate professor of business adminis- 
tration at Clark College, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, where she will be responsible for 
the secretarial science training program. 
Her Bachelor’s degree is from Langs- 
ton University, Langston, Oklahoma 
and her Master’s degree is from the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. Be- 
fore going to Clark College she was 
chairman of the Business Administra- 


tion and Business Education Depart- 
ment at Bethune-Cookman College, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 

5 


Grace E. Herr has been appointed 
Supervisor of Business Education and 
Assistant Professor of Business Edu- 
cation in the Department of Business 
Education at Madison State College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. Miss Herr has 
been teaching in the Bard-Avon Busi- 
ness College in Baltimore, Maryland 
for the past two years. Before going 
to Bard-Avon Business College she was 
head of the Business Department at 
Petersburg High School, Petersburg, 
Virginia. Miss Herr obtained her Mas- 
ter’s degree at New York University. 


7 


Sue Craft Howell is now teaching 
typing in the Business Education De- 
partment of East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville. She was formerly 
head of the Secretarial Department at 
Elon College and has been teaching re- 
cently at North Carolina State College 
in Raleigh. Her A.B. degree is from 
LaGrange College and her M.S. degree 
is from North Carolina State College. 


of advanc ed accounting and related syb. 





jects in the Business Education Depart. 
ment of East Carolina Teachers (Co. 
lege, Greenville. For the past. thre 
years he has been principal of King 
Business College in Raleigh. For , 
number of years he taught at Elon (Co. 
lege and served as head of the Depart. 
ment of Business Administration ther 
for four years. His A.B. degree is from 


Elon College and his Master’s degree js 
from the University of North Caroling 


o's 


William J. Josko has been appoint 
Assistant Professor of Retailing at Sim. 
mons College Prince School of Retail. 
ing in Boston. He has been an instructo; 
at the University of New Hampshir 
for the past two years and during this 
past summer was Assistant Professo; 
of Education in the School of Educ:- 
tion, Boston University. His Bachelor: 
degree is from the American Interna. 
tional College, Springfield, Massachv- 
setts and his Master’s degree is fro: 
Boston University. 










Mary Frances Lide, a former teacher 
in the Dillon Public Schools, Dillon, 
South Carolina, is now commercial in 
structor at Lander College, Greenwood 
South Carolina. She received her BS 
degree from the University of South 
Carolina and her M.A. degree in Busi 
ness Education from Teachers College 
Columbia University. 


Dick Mount is teaching commercii 
subjects at Arizona State College 


Tempe. He is a graduate of the Chill: 
cothe Business College, Chillicothe, Mis 
souri, received a B.A. from Simpso! 
College, Indianola, Iowa and an MS 
from Drake University, Des Moines 
Iowa. After serving for thirteen year 
in the Lohrville Consolidated Schoo! 
Lohrville, Iowa, Mr. Mount went int 
private business. He was Coordinatog 
of Distributive Education at Gila Junio 
College, Thatcher, Arizona before got 
to Tempe. 








5 








Leo Osterman is now on the teachiti 
staff at Carthage College, Carthag: 
Illinois, having resigned his teaching pr 
sition in the Milton (Illinois) Hig 
School to accept this new position. it 
taught at the high school in Perry, I- 
linois, and at Hebron College and Acat 
emy in Hebron, Nebraska, before goitt 
to Milton. Heisa graduate of Westet 
Illinois State College, Macomb, [llino’ 
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John ¢. Pizor has left the Warren 
Business School, Warren, Ohio and is 
now teaching at Grove City College, 
Grove (ity, Pennsylvania, from which 
school hv holds a Bachelor’s degree. He 
has completed his requirements for his 
Masters degree at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Pizor has taught at 
Monongahela = ( Pennsylvania) — public 
schools; Mentor High School, Mentor, 
Ohio; and at Warren Business College, 
Warren, Ohio. He served four years in 
the United States Navy as a commis- 
sioned officer. 
Sa 


Nelle Quarterman, former assistant 
orofessor of business education at Pea- 
body Laboratory School, Georgia State 
Milledgeville, 


College for Women, 
Georgia, now has two new positions in 
Waycross, Georgia. She is an instruc- 


or at the General Continuation School, 
Division of Vocational Education Serv- 
ice and is on the teaching staff at the 
University of Georgia Evening College. 
Miss Quarterman received her M.A. in 
Business Education from Teachers Col- 
ege, Columbia, University. 
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Western Reserve University recently 
announced the appointment of C. Wil- 
son Randle of Texas A. and M. College 
as Dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration of Cleveland College, down- 
town center of the university, chairman 
f the Department of Business Adminis- 
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tration of Adelbert College, chairman of 
the Department of Business Administra- 
tion in the Graduate School, and Pro- 
fessor of Economics in Cleveland Col- 
lege.and Adelbert College. Dr. Randle 
received his A.B. and his M.A. degrees 
from Duke University and his Ph.D. 
degree from the School of Commerce 
of the University of Kentucky. After 
a period of high school teaching and ad- 


ministrative work in Hickman, Ken- 
tucky, he began teaching economics on 
the university level in Texas. 

a 


Lura Lynn Straub has resigned her 
position in the College of Commerce, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie to be- 
come an assistant professor in the De- 
partment of Commerce at San Diego 
State College, San Diego, California. 
3efore going to Laramie she taught in 
the high schools of Minnesota and in 
the Naval Training School at Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. She received her Bach- 
elor’s degree from Jamestown College, 
Jamestown, North Dakota and her Mas- 
ter’s degree from Indiana University. 
She served as president of the Univer- 
sity and College Division of the National 
Business Teachers Association for the 
vear 1947. 
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Fred M. Tidwell has resigned his as- 
sistant professorship at San Jose (Cali- 
fornia) State College and has become a 
member of the faculty of the College of 





Business, University of Washington, 
Seattle. Before the war he was assist- 
ant professor of commercial education 
at Oklahoma A & M College. Follow- 
ing service in the Navy, he went to the 
University of Oklahoma at Norman as 
associate professor. 


Donald J. Tate is an instructor in the 
Department of Management, School of 
Business, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. Last year he had a teaching fel- 
lowship in the Department of Business 
Education, New York University, where 
he is a candidate for his Ed. D. His 
P.S. in Commerce is from Emporia 
(Kansas) State Teachers College and 
his M.A. is from New York University. 
Mr. Tate has taught at the Pace Insti- 
tute, New York City. 


S 


Jane F. White has left St. Mary’s 
Junior College, St. Mary’s City, Mary- 
land and has accepted a teaching posi- 


tion at Mary-Hardin Baylor College, 
3elton, Texas. A graduate of Christian 
Junior College, Columbia, Missouri, she 


continued her education at Central Col- 
lege, Fayette, Missouri and is now work- 
ing for her Master’s degree. Miss White 
has taught in the high schools of Ethel, 
Martinsburg and Salisbury, Missouri. 


A Knowledge of BUSINESS PAPERS 


and RECORD KEEPING «w Indispensable 
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CLERICAL PRACTICE 


This is a short course that will familiarize your students with the vitally important papers of 
business: invoices, credit memorandums, purchase requisitions, purchase orders, checks, deposit 
tickets, cash register reports, customers’ and vendors’ statements. It will train them to make entries 
on the records of sales, invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. 
It will also teach them to post to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. All the work 
is done on genuine standard forms like those being used in business offices. 


SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING 


A short term course that will enable owners of small businesses to keep financial records. The 
general ledger is eliminated. Therefore, a knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is unnecessary. 
Actual business forms of the most modern design are used throughout. The course includes com- 
plete data for the preparation of operating statements and balance sheets; it provides information 
for the preparation of tax returns; it affords complete financial control of the business unit. 
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For your bookkeoping class0s— 
ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING——INTRODUCTORY 


597 Pages, size 6” x 9”. Cloth Bound. Published 1947 


This text with its many extra features practical for both students and teachers, (see list below) is a 
masterpiece in its field. 

@ Relatively short chapters, each covering a single point or a group of related topics. 

@ Discussion and review questions to emphasize important points 

@ Optional drills on each phase of arithmetic used in bookkeeping 

@ Suggested penmanship practice 

@ A complete set of supplementary practice materials 
See for yourself why so many teachers of elementary bookkeeping have enthusiastically adopted and 
endorsed it. Investigate the value of the carefully planned Practice Materials, Progress Tests and the 
Teacher’s Manual. 


Cnnouncng— 
ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING——ADVANCED 
By Ernest A, Zelliot & Walter E, Leidner; Edited by H. A. Finney 
565 Pages, 6” x 9”. Cloth Bound, Published 1948 


Write for your free examination copy today! 





This new text provides complete training for advanced students. Especially helpful is the well organize: 
TEACHER’S MANUAL, and the TEACHER’S KEY to the problems to be worked out by the student. 

There are also available outlines of chapters to study for courses of varying length. This text can be easily 
adapted to the needs of individual classes and students. 

The practice material consists of 1 Practice Maierials Book and 2 Practice Sets, a partnership and a corporation set 


Write for your free examination copy today. 
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YOU CAN’T sleep with our book under 
your pillow and wake up a short- 





hand reporter . . . but with 


te 


Dewey 
Shorthand 








YOU CAN attain appropriate speed with 
superior accuracy in substantially Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference file 
Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed in one 


less time. operation. Price $2.50 postpaid. 














Whether your students want an accurate 





and dependable system of shorthand for voca- 


tional _ or dora an eae, “ng reliable G re g g T eac h e r S 
system for personal use, is the answer S$ S$ 
you have been looking for— u m m e r e s s i Le) n 


June 27 to August 5, 1949 


Simpler and more accurate Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand—Typewriting— 
Bookkeeping — Business Law — and Office Practice. Als 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION skill pone’ kan ae and typewriting. or ie 
° st tw teachers at- 

AND A FREE COPY OF soutedl Games ssctey dina tes Gin tinh aah Oaaan. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Peul M. Pair, M.A., Directer 
37 S$. Wabash Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 


a 


“A first lesson in Dewey Shorthand” 
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INSURANCE: A PRACTICAL GUIDE 

















(Third Edition), by S, B. Ackerman, 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
769 pp. $6.00, 


\ thorough revision 
of this popular college text analyzing 
all phases of insurance. In this edition 
nore attention is given to the types of 
insurance of most concern to the average 
citizen and insurance buyer. 

A group of questions and problems at 
the end of each chapter make the text 
more useful to the college teacher and 
student 
The book will also be of much value to 
prospective agents and brokers who plan 
to take state examinations for the insur- 
ance license and who therefore want to 
master the subject practically and_ thor- 
oughly. The text is a fine reference book 
for high school libraries for students 
studying insurance in various basic busi- 
ness education subjects. 


and enlargement 
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BUSINESS LAW, with Social and Personal 
Applications, by Robert O, Skar and 
Benjamin W. Palmer, New York: Mc- 
_— Book Company, Inc., 484 pp. 


Here is a second edition of this well- 
known text on business law that brings 
out the full potentialities of the subject 
as general education as well as vocational 
training. As before, the authors combine 
the business, personal, and social ap- 
proaches to the subject, discussing all the 
usual topics. 

The book is intended to meet the re- 
quirements of courses of intermediate dif- 
feulty, such as are given in institutions 
which find other texts too long or too 
technical. 

Although the strictly business aspects 
of the law are dealt with, much emphasis 
is placed upon personal and social appli- 
cations, and stress is laid on the idea that 
law is chiefly an application of reason and 
justice to specific human situations. 

The assignment, material is abundant, 
varied, and thought-provoking. 

Besides bringing the text up to date, 
the authors have given increased atten- 
tion to the relationship between law and 
ethics. A teacher’s manual and key is 
available. : 


aa 


MATHEMATICS FOR USE IN BUSINESS, 
by C. E. Hilborn, Boston, Massachu- 
setts: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1948, 472 pp, $3.50. 


_ This text is designed for use in teach- 
ing business arithmetic to college students 
in business administration. Although this 
is the first year it has appeared in book 
‘orm, it was used during the war in plan- 
ograph form in many institutions. Thus 
ithas been subjected to the test of teaching 
and has been tevised and rewritten where 
experience has deemed it necessary. 


DECEMBER, 1948 


The author has personally used it in 
both day and evening classes which, to 
some extent, proves its versatility as the 
personnel of the two groups differs rather 
widely. It may be adapted to a full-year, 
three-hour course or, by eliminating cer- 
tain topics, may be shortened to a one- 
semester, three-hour course without dis- 
turbing the continuity of the work. 

The table of contents shows that the fun- 
damentals are presented plus percentage, 
simple interest, bank discount, compound 
interest, annuities, bonds, depreciation, and 
also formulas and equations, logarithms, 
statistical graphs, progressions, probability, 
and approach to statistics. 

Realizing that students of business are 
practical minded, the author has endeavored 
especially to present the material in such 
a way that it will be attractive to the wide 
variety of students now studying in college 
and university. 


SALESMANSHIP AND BUSINESS EFFI- 
CIENCY, by James S. Knox, Oak Park, 
Ilinois (Chicago Suburb): The Knox 
Business Book Company, 414 pp., re- 
print, 1947. $2.75; Special price to 
schools $1.75 per copy plus postage. 


This text follows the pattern of most 
books on salesmanship: an analysis of per- 
sonality, some background on selling, the 
problems of pre-approach, approach, arous- 
ing interest, producing conviction, creating 
desire, and closing the sale. It also pre- 
sents special materials in the way of sales 
talks and guidance. 

Each chapter is summarized and includes 
a set of questions for review and study. 
Teaching aids in the form of charts and 
graphs are also presented. 

More than 500,000 copies of this text 
have been sold in the United States and 
nineteen foreign countries. It has been a 
standard text in many business schools and 
colleges since 1912 and has been revised 
five different times. 

Studied by some to assist in actual sell- 
ing, it is studied by many to help develop 
better personalities, increase efficiency, 
learn more about human nature, how to 
become better leaders, how to influence the 
conduct and actions of people, and how to 
sell personal services. 


+ 


WORKBOOK FOR FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SELLING, Fifth Edition, by Walters 
and Wingate, New York: South-West- 
ern Publishing Company, 128 pp., 68c. 


The use of this workbook with the text 
is optional, however it does correlate with 
the text. A final examination is included 
with the materials. 

The material in the workbook consists 
of supplementary projects and problems 
and instructional objective tests for each 
chapter. The teachers’ key contains an- 
swers to all the tests and problems. 





FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS, by 
Myron H. Umbreit, Elgin F. Hunt, and 
Charles V. Kinter; New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 461 pp. $3.75. 


A simplified presentation for students 
on the post-high school: level of funda- 
mental principles of economics, this text 
is essentially modern, yet traditional in 
organization. It covers the topics most 
necessary to an introductory course in a 
clear, readable manner that will capture 
and hold the student’s interest. 

The theory and viewpoint are strictly 
modern, and adequate attention is paid to 
the newer trends in economic analysis, 
such as imperfect competition, national in- 
come economics, and distribution theory. 

An outstanding feature of the text is 
the inclusion of numerous problems ac- 
companying most of the chapters. Each 
chapter is also followed by a summary of 
the principal points dealt with. 


+ 


TESTS AND TESTING IN DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION, by John W. Ernest (Busi- 
ness Education Publication No. 38), 
Sacramento, California: California 
State Department of Education, Com- 
mission for Vocational Education and 
Bureau of Business Education, July, 
1948, 87 pp, (Mimeographed). 


This is another of the popular and prac- 
tical Business Education Publications of 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation. It was written to assist the in- 
structor of distributive education in adult 
classes to develop personal evaluation by 
his students for the purpose of motiva- 
tion. Realizing that tests at the adult level 
smack too much of high school and col- 
lege technique, these tests were planned 
to assist the student in discovering for 
himself how he is progressing. Tests are 
not graded by the teacher nor used as a 
means of grading. 

Illustrations of various type tests are 
provided, but more important the manual 
tells the general principles for testing, how 
to construct a test, how to give a test, in- 
terpretation of test results, and prepara- 
tion of case problems to enliven the 
course. According to the author, the use 
of this material in his classes promoted 
interest, attention, and better attendance. 


+ 


HOW TO MAKE A WILL and THE LAW 
OF REAL ESTATE by Parnell Callahan, 
New York: Oceania Publications, 87 
and 91 pp. $1.00 each. 


These two booklets give a surprisingly 
complete presentation of the making of a 
will and the law of real estate. They are 
written simply and clearly and therefore 
will be useful for secondary school pupils. 
They have been designed for use in all 
forty-eight states. Teachers of business 
law will find it useful to have several 
copies of these books available in their 
school libraries. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 14 





DIAMONDS IN THE FRONT YARD 


by Louise Kensy 


Warren G. Harding Senior High School 
Warren, Ohio 


An instructor told me once that there 
were diamonds in my own back yard if 
only I dug deeply enough for them—a 
matter of a thousand miles or so, if my 
memory is accurate. It always seemed too 
hard, and | have learned to live without 
diamonds. But there are other diamonds 
we can win for ourselves if we will but 
open our eyes to the world about us 

In connection with my daily work of 
teaching business subjects, diamonds lie in 
my own front yard. There—though hidden 
—they are more easily brought forth. They 
are the precious hours I spent out “in the 
field,” interviewing business men. 

Seldom does an evaluative check-list for 
business teachers appear but what promi- 
nence is given to the item, “Has contacts 
with the business world.” Without doubt, 
a teacher can do a more realistic job of 
teaching when he knows the world of busi- 
ness that lies about him than if he con- 
fines himself to the four walls of the class- 
room. Many a business teacher would like 
to get acquainted with that world, but he 
doesn’t know exactly where and how to 
begin. To assist those who would like to 
visit offices in their communities this school 
year, the following outline of procedures 
has been made. 

1. Have a definite plan of direct ap- 
proach to the person who can be most 
helpful to you. If you have friends in the 
businessmen’s luncheon clubs, they can 
sometimes advise you on whom to ask for; 
but that is not necessary, and sometimes 
gives you false leads. When you call the 
office or plant, the switchboard operator 
knows who hires office personnel and who 
supervises the office work. In a short con- 
versation with her, you can get reliable in- 
formation; and often, when you tell her 
who you are, she can tell you which of two 
men is more approachable. Get from her 
the exact spelling of the name of the per- 
son you are to see and his official title. 

2. Make an appointment with the person 
you want to see. Using his name in tele- 
phone conversation with him, and identi- 
tying yourself completely and distinctly, 
tell him briefly that you would like his 
help on an educational problem that has 
arisen in connection with business educa- 
tion in the local high school. Make it clear 
that you are not a representative of any 
commercial program of sales or services. 
Appeal to the businessman’s civic-minded- 
ness. Then ask what day, after your 
school hours you might talk the matter 
over with him. Arranging for an inter- 
view is much superior in technique over 
going unannounced and un-introduced into 
a strange office. The intrusion of your 
presence at an unplanned-for time might 
cause extreme annoyance, and the entire 
structure of the plan would thereby col- 
lapse. 
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3. Be on time for your appointment, and 
put on a “good front.” In planning for 
this interview, you should have allowed 
yourself enough time to freshen up after 
a day’s teaching and to get over to the 
office a little before the time stipulated. 
Dress as though the entire reputation of 
the public schools of your city depended 
on you; at that precise moment it does: 

4. Have a definite outline for the inter- 
view. Keep in mind that, on this inter- 
view, you're doing the “selling.” You will 
have to take the initiative throughout. 
Write down your outline the night before, 
and while you are waiting, go over the 
points you want to bring up; memorize 
your outline. Below (in item 6) will be 
found a statement of some of the possible 
tangible outcomes of such an interview. 
Have your aims clearly formulated and 
state them in a brief exposition (3 to 5 
minutes), leading into an opening for your 
Mr. Employer’s response by the close: 
“and so I would like to know .. .” 

5. Adapt your plans to the personality 
of the person interviewed. Look for the 
personal touch: perhaps a son or daughter 
who attended your high school, interest in 
the high school football team, some com- 
munity activity to which this man renders 
service. That being lacking, be sensitive to 
differences in response and cut your planned 
outline if the interviewee is eager to talk. 
If he is not eager, have specific questions 
ready to add to elicit remarks. At any 
rate, don’t domineer the interview by in- 
sisting on following your pre-made plan 
to the letter. Your primary aim, after all, 
is to get the business man to talking; when 
you have him started, you can cut off the 
starter-switch. 

6. Possible objectives. Don’t visit with 
a vague objective; manufacture something 
if there is nothing at hand. Granted, the 
basic objective is “cooperation with busi- 
ness,” but you can’t carry on a conver- 
sation in a vacuum. It will make both 
you and your interviewee seem highly in- 
effective. Tie yourself down to something 
tangible. You might, for example: 

a. Arrange for a personal visit of the 
offices. This to be construed as an obser- 
vation visit with some opportunities to sit 
down and watch workers at work, rather 
than a quick “tour.” 

b. Arrange to bring a class through. 

c. Collect actual office correspondence (not 
good on a first call; better use on repeat 
visits). 

d. Collect blank business forms used in 
offices. You might say, “I’m planning a 
bulletin board display pointing out to my 
classes the paper-work procedure used in 
representative offices in our community for 
billing”—or ordering, or posting. 

e. Discuss hiring standards. 

f. Check upon recently placed graduates in 


this firm, following up especially  thog 
from your high school. 
g. Study equipment trends in nirkes ang 
types of office machines, probaly done 
most effectively by means of a: aceg 
panying check-list. 

7. Close the interview with a tank yoy 
and an offer of service. Don't overstay 
your welcome, and don’t make it ‘ecessary 
for the business man to dismiss you because 
you don’t know when to go. Bevier leayg 
while the discussion is still lively. Thank 
him for his time; it will be easy to do this 
sincerely if you remember that, at $1000) 
a year, the interview has cost the firm 
several dollars at least. Offer to help him 
when he needs graduates to work in hig 
office, and suggest that he call you any 
time he feels you can be of service to him, 

Now that the interview is over, what 
have you to show for it? If vou hayg 
followed the foregoing plan with conyie: 
tion and confidence, you will, first of all 
be very happy over the fact that you 
visited the particular office. You will find 
that, on contact, the barrier between busi- 
ness men and teachers melts away—par 
ticularly when you make it clear that, asa 
public servant, you are training young 
people to serve in their communities. When 
they see that you are sincere in your pur 
pose, and when they have recovered a little 
from their initial astonishment, they will 
bend over backwards to give you moral 
support and more tangible evidences of 
help. q 
Scores of times I have left their offices 
with folders full of illustrative materia 
with a cordial invitation to come back agai 
any time, and with a springiness in my step 
and enthusiasm in my heart because I could 
see more clearly where all this teaching 
was doing was leading to. 

But, after the interview, there 1s wo 
to be done. One does not dig up diamond 
to leave them uncut and unmarketed. An@ 
to make the effort complete, the following 
steps should be used in follow-through: 

1. Write up your interview notes, follow- 
ing a reporting outline that will record 
the things that it is valuable for you f 
know. 

2. Write thank-you letters to employe 
where considerable time was given, Of 
where a gentle reminder is needed to get 
the information or forms they promised 
to send you. 

3. Send written reports of your Com 
densed findings to your administrative 
heads, so that they will get new insights) 
into the needs of a business education cur 
riculum through your efforts. 

4. Follow up your calls at least am 
nually. You are even more welcome as afl 
old friend. 

5. Offer a part-time-work placement 
service, and with each graduating class 
send out letters and ratings about your 
graduates who might seek employment m 
offices. 

6. Organize a luncheon or study group) 
where a nucleus of those most interested 
in business education’s problems can meet 
together for mutual instruction and % 
sistance. 

Step out of the front door of your schoo 
building some crisp, autumn day and loo 
for the nearest employer of office workers 
Enlarged horizons and realism in busines 
education are as near as that—and it real 
is a precious discovery! 
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